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by Denise J. Wheeler 


Saturday, 2 a.m. 
Brrrrring. Brrrrring. 


Mike Samara, Dean of Students: 
(drowsy, hoarse, queezy feel- 

ing in his gut that this call is 

somehow related to St. Michael's 

College) Hello.??2? 

Angry voice: 

I live near those $# GE &*(G! 
townhouses at St. Michael’s and 
I cant get a wink of sleep. 
They're having another party! 
Can’t you control those kids? 
Samara: 

We try. Click  zzzzzzzzzzzzz 

And thus the vicious circle 
begins. Samara has to call secur- 
ity and the resident director on 
duty. The townhouse is investi- 
gated and, if there is a party, the 
residents are put on probation. 

Samara said this action was 
adopted. because of the com- 
plaints of some students and res- 
idents about the noise at 
after-hours parties. However, 
the new probation period of one 
semester has been met with 
much disapproval from the stu- 
dent body, prompting a discus- 
sion session with Samara in the 
Student Association’s longest 
meeting this year. — 
“After-hours parties have 





deterrent,’ Samara explained at 
the meeting. “More and more 
people were having after-hours 
and morale was low among resi- 
dent assistants and security. We 
needed a change.” 

Now many more students are 
experiencing low morale, said 
John Askintoiwicz, president of 
Senior Hall. 

Samara said, “I want to keep 
dialogue open. We want you to 
register parties, just wind them 
down at 1 a.m. After-hours don’t 
meet the needs of students.” 

Dan Wobby, '85, responded, 
“The majority of students feel 
that this (party policy) does not 
meet the need of students.” 

Askintowicz said the college 
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- Students react to policy sanctions 


should keep the library opened 
later at night and earlier in the 
morning on weekends if there 
was such a deep concern. He 
added that the school should 
take into account the fact that 
there are overwhelmingly more 
students on campus who want to 
party on weeknights than study. 
“The college should be able to 
meet both needs,” he said. 

There was an after-hours 
party early Sunday morning in 
front of the 300’s townhouses. 
About 500 people attended and 
there were no complaints called 
in. Eileen Jennings, 86, said, 
“This shows obvious student dis- 
approval of the party policy. We 
should have the prerogative to 
party on weekend nights.” . 

Samara said, “The party was 
reasonably low-key, but I 
couldn't see planning something 
like that every weekend. We 
don’t register parties at that 
time of the morning, and sitting 
back quietly in a field drinking 
beer doesn’t sound too exciting 
to me.” 

Despite the fact that there is 
no evidence to show that anyone 
was disturbed by the party, Sam- 
ara said he could not condone it. 

“There's a level of responsi- 
bility you have to assume,’ he 


‘said, He stressed that in one year 
the drinking age will be raised, 
“People have to think of change 


and change is difficult.” 

Because Samara said after- 
hours were definitely not 
allowed, Steve Queenan, ’85, 
suggested that the administra- 
tion allow parties to run until 2 
a.m. on weekends. 

Samara said, “I’m not con- 
vinced that it’s sound thinking to 
change the time.’ However, 
after Sue Kijanka, ’85, stressed 
that some “give-and-take” was 
needed, Samara agreed to con- 
sider the idea. 

“The administration is open 
and flexible and we're willing to 


listen,” Samara said. He con- 


cluded by agreeing to speak 
further with students about the 
policy and the possibility of 
changing it. 





_ State colleges confront drinking age 
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by George Snell 


The University of Vermont 

- Association is ‘in the opening 
stages for fighting the 21-year- 
old drinking age. Charles Kim- 


bell, president of the UVM S.A., 
held a meeting two weeks ago to 
organize Vermont colleges in 
_ this battle. 


Era 


Five schools 
attended, including St. 
-Michael’s. UVM’s goal is to 


unite the schools ‘to fight the 
increase. 


According to BJ. Hull, vice 
president of St. Michael's Col- 
lege’s S.A. and head of the 
school’s alcohol task force, UVM 
has three major goals. 

1.) Lobby the state govern- 
ment to keep the age at 18. 

2.) Boycott of downtown 
Burlington one weekend night 
to show the state the impact the 
schools carry. 

3.) To sue the federal govern- 
ment. 

Hull said the goals of UVM 
are difficult for the smaller col- 


leges to handle. 

“UVM's S.A. has its own lob- 
bying group. It would be expen- 
sive and difficult for St. 
Michael's to lobby the Vermont 
state government.” 

He. said suing the _ federal 
government would also be 
impossible for SMC due to costs. 

But the smaller colleges in the 
area are doing their part. 

Both St, Michael's and Mid- 
dlebury have created alcohol task 
forces to study the impact of a 
higher drinking age. 


Castleton State is researching 
the amount of money that will 
be lost in liquor sales compared 
with money gained in highway 
funds. 

Hull said St. Michael's College 
isn't looking so much into how 
to fight the higher drinking age, 
but how the change will affect 
the school. 

“So far the task force has been 
a think tank, throwing ideas 
around,” Hull said. 

He added that the campus will 
not become a dry campus. 


“We're using that as a basic 
starting ground,” Hull said. 

Some of the questions the task 
force will be trying to answer 
are: 

1.) What will happen to the 
Rathskeller? 


2.) How will the increase 
affect the party policy? 
3.) What effect will the 


drinking age have on P-Day? 


4.) How will the higher age 
be enforced? 
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Party policy induces dialogue 


by MaryJoan Picone 


Dean of Students Michael 
Samara addressed the Student 
Association concerning the 
“party policy” at its Oct. 30 
meeting. Samara said he wants 
to maintain dialogue in helping 
to eventually resolve the issue to 
benefit all involved. 

According to Samara, at this 
point and time, the administra- 
tion’s rationale is that it. wants 
students to be excited about 
social functions both with and 
without alcohol. “We want you 
to register parties,” he said, but 


asked that they wind down by 1 
a.m. “The later you get, the more 
opportunity you have to disturb 
people.” 

R.A.’s, R.D.’s and security are 
only called in when there is a 
complaint about noise. In the 
“real world” landlords will not 
put up with “after-hours” when 
neighbors are being disturbed, 
Samara said. He asked students 
to support the security staff. It is 
difficult to maintain a balance of 
the rights of the students who 
want to party and those who 


want to sleep or study, he said. 


Outing Club optimistic 


Despite low participation 


by Scott Esmond 


The Outing Club is having dif- 
ficulties getting off the ground 
this year despite intense efforts 
on the part of the club's chair. 

Lauren Boucher, co-chair of 
the club, said that this. year, 
unlike last year, a vigorous 
approach has been taken in an 
attempt to get people to join the 
club and attend ‘the outings. 

“We really wanted to do 
something with it this ‘year 
because last year hardly anyone 
had even heard of it,’ Boucher 
said. 

The big problem, though, has 
been an almost total lack of par- 
ticipation in the club’s events. 
Kenny O’Brien, the club's other 
co-chairperson, said last Thurs- 
day that only seven people went 
on the club’s first trip to Mount 
Mansfield. He added that around 
20 people were expected to 
attend the club’s trip to Mount 
Ascutney in White River Junc- 
‘|tion. As it turned out, almost 
nobody who attended last Wed- 
nesday's meeting turned out, and 
the trip had to be cancelled. 

“Even the people who said 


Moderate stress is beneficial, study = 


that they would show up didn’t, 
and that’s really discouraging,” 
Boucher said. 

Boucher said that despite the 
lack of participation, the club 
still has ambitious ideas for the 
rest of the school year. Possible 
events include overnight camp- 
ing trips to the Connecticut lakes 
and day-long cross-country ski- 
ing trips, as well as a possible 
week-long trip during February 
vacation. She said that no defi- 
nite plans can be made before 
more people become interested. 

Membership in the club is 
generally low-key, and O’Brien 
said that they never really have a 
set list of people in the club. 

“We're just a bunch of kids 
who like to go hiking, and 


anyone who’s interested can g0,” 


O'Brien said. 

Although some publicity was 
done for last Wednesday's meet- 
ing, Boucher said that more 
advertising is needed. She said 
that a lot can be done with the 
Outing Club if people could get 
involved. 

Anyone interested in the club 
can contact Lauren Boucher at 
655-4231. 


Samara said he is concerned 
with safety. A maximum of 35 to 
40 people are allowed in a town- 
house at one time, for fire hazard 
reasons. Townhouses are to 
encourage upperclassmen to live 
on campus and yet still be inde- 
pendent. They are free to do 
what they want in their own pla- 
ces, but the school is responsible 
for whatever happens, Samara 
said. “Obviously, there are lim- 
its,” he said. “Once that trust is 
betrayed, we have a responsibil- 
ity to do something.” Samara 
said he understands the needs of 





by Judy Fritz 






’ Special features have sparked 
renewed interest in the Raths- 
keller, said Megan Toohy, per- 
sonnel manager. 

New entertainment and spe- 
cials suggested by this year’s 
staff include the dating game, 
‘Oktoberfest, disc jockey night, 
featuring “Eddie the Fantastic 
DJ.”, and beer specials in addi- 
tion to the video games, jukebox 
and foozball table. 

“Disc jockey night was an 
incredible success,” Toohy said. 
“It started out asa trial thing and 
because it did so well, we've 
decided to have it regularly.” 











too much room, and he provided 
music which ws appealing to all. 

The Oktoberfest, a week-long 
event, provided patrons with a 
variety of activities. Yodeling 
and pumpkin-eating contests 
added to the fun. Special 











_ Toohy said the DJ. worked so | 
well because he replaced bands - 
which were too loud and took up: 


all students are, understood by 
Samara but, party needs between 
the hours of 1 and 6 a.m. are 
“unrealistic”. 

David Landers, director of the 
Student Resource Center, inter- 
jected during the meeting, 
“we've got to come out with a 
policy that will reflect what you 
(students) - want.” Students are 
encouraged to express their 
opinions and suggestions to 
administrators. Said Samara, 


“T've heard a couple of things 
tonight already that have made 
some sense to me. And I’m sure 


Rat offers nightly fun 


imported beers such as Lowen- 
brau, Heffenreffar, and Becks 
were among some of the 
specials. 

Winners of the pumpkin- 
eating contest were Alice Niles 
and Don Malloy, Bonnie Berri- 
gan won first place in the yodel- 
ing contest and runner-up was 
Ted Davis. 

The weekly entertainment 
agenda includes the following 
nightly specials. Monday: foot- 
ball, Tuesday: Bud bottle night, 
Wednesday: Dynasty, Thursday: 
Hill Street Blues and Friday: 
Happy Hour. 

Toohy said Happy Hour 
during homecoming weekend 
drew a large crowd of alumni 
and students as John Stone pro- 
vided entertainment. “Stone 


performed at the Rat in years ~ 


past which attracted the 
alumni,” she said. 
“Opening night was the best 
it's been in quite some time,’ 
Toohy said. “The best turnout 


was by the freshman class who 


have been giving us the best bus- 


there is a lot more sense out 
there.” 

The Oct. 30 meeting ended 
with a motion passing for the 
S.A. to formally accept and sup- 
port the 1984-85 Energy Con- 
servation Program. It will be a 
contest between the dorms to 
see who can conserve the most 
energy. 

- Another motion was passed 


to close the gym on March 22, 23 * 


and 24 for the 11th annual Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Dance Marathon 
sponsored by the Crown & 
Sword Society. 






iness all year. One of our majo 
concerns is the raising of the 





in S.A. 


drinking age in the state of Ver-|. 





mont. A. good. percent of ou 
profits come from the freshmen 







and sophomore classes. The Rat) 


is a gathering place where stu- 
dents can go to meet other class- 
mates and. upperclassmen alike. 
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. = 5 . ” 
age this will hurt our income. 
Mary Cunning, financial man- 


ager of the Rat, reported on the}. ~ 
financial aspects of the Rat.j 
increased our actualf 
income by double what it was] — 
last year at this time. This isonly} — 
in comparison to the 10-month| aa 










“We've 









span of last year, but so far. our 5 
profits are pe fo 
signs.” abe 

The Rat will be open rai days 
a week, but due to lack of custo- 







mers on the weekend, will be} 
closed on Saturday. Toohy com-} 





mented on the amount of miss-| 





ing (stolen) glasses andj — 
foozballs already this year. “If it} 


keeps up we're going to have tol 


start checking jackets.” 


USPS — Every student experiences 
stress at one time or another. But many 
students don’t realize that stress, man- 
aged properly, can be used to help them 
learn. 

Stress has been shown to have a direct 
effect on learning, according to a recent 
report, “Student Stress: Effects and Solu- 
tions,’ published by the Association for 
the Study of Higher Education. Too much 
stress can reduce students’ ability to learn, 
while moderate stress was beneficial 
because it gave students an incentive to 
learn more. Students under low stress, 
like those under too much, learn the least. 

“Despite the vast amount of research 
On stress, an understanding of the con- 
cept is still limited and plagued with 
problems,” the report said. Specifying 
exact sources of the stress college stu- 
dents feel is difficult, but the challenges 
inherent in college life seem to play a 
major part. College is an abrupt change 
for many students, bringing a separation 
from home and parents and more aca- 
demic challenges during a period of great 
personal growth. 

Although researchers do not under- 
stand why stress can lead to poor perfor- 
mance, they can recognize behaviors 


brought on by stress, the report said. 

For instance, a student who panics 
while taking an exam for which he has 
overstudied is excessively alert to the 
potential threat of doing poorly on an 
exam, the report said. Another student 
might instead rush through an exam to 
escape from the stress of taking the test. 

During stressful times, students must 
find their own ways, effective or ineffec- 
tive, to deal with their problems. Many 
will talk with a friend or a member of 
their family while others will choose to 
exercise to work out their frustrations. 
Some will choose alcohol, drugs, exces- 
sive eating or other forms of self- 
defeating behavior. 

“Ideally students will experience stress 
as a challenge and be left with a sense of 
competency, hope and an_ increased 
capacity to learn,” the report said, but the 
ideal is not always the case. For some 
students, “the threat of the educational 
process elicits helplessness and a forbod- 
ing sense of loss,” the report said. 

To reduce stress, students should take 
more control over their college education, 
the report said. Students should consider 
different social, personal and academic 
factors they may SxPreKe in ealeee 
that can be stressful. ; 


The report advised students to expect 
greater isolation in college, more of a 
variety of social and economic back- 
grounds in fellow students, greater var- 
iety of class size and teaching styles, 
greater personal responsibility for allo- 


cating time, more competition and less 


feedback about progress. 

By understanding and preparing them- 
selves for new challenges, students can 
gain control over their environment and 


reduce the stress they experience, the 


report said. 

Large institutions can cause extra 
stress for students because of fewer 
opportunities to participate in extracur- 
ricular activities and to work closely with 
the faculty, the report said. 

Students, especially those at large 
schools, need to become familiar with 
what services and activities are available 
to them so they may feel at home in their 
school environment, the report said. 


Formal activities for acquainting the 


student with his school include senior and 


new student buddy systems, faculty and- 


student meetings in each academic disci- 
pline to discuss how to succeed and avoid 
typical roadblocks, and information from 


faculty about the best learning methods 
. students can use in their classes. : : 


among students, 


Perhaps more importantly, students _ 
can help themselves by helping others, 


the report said. College students make 
excellent peer counselors and can help 


themselves adapt while working with — oe 


others’ through such things as informal 
academic orientation. 

Faculty and administrators can play a 
part in reducing student stress. The 
report suggested that schools issue mid- 
semester grades to freshmen who need 
feedback, give specific feedback to whole 
classes when problems or successes are 
shared, allow student participation in 

curriculum student evaluation of course 
material and teacher 
evaluation. 


Improved teaching ultimately helps 


reduce student stress, the report said. The 
report suggested that faculty have a role 
in counseling and referral, especially of 
being a sympathetic listener. 





performance — 


“Faculty can be particularly helpful i ina 


reducing stress by merely explaining that 
anxiety and self-doubt are ubiquitous 
"the report said. “The 
stress of being a student is aggravated 


when one believes that he is alone with . 


such feelings.” 


by Jonathan Billings 

Due to “a lot of negative feed- 
back,” the Facilities Committee 
plans to revise and rerun its sur- 
vey concerning the use of the 
funds. generated by the new 
energy conservation program, 
said committee chairman Paul 
Hebert. The negative feedback 
came from both the student body 
and the committee itself. Many 


students felt the survey lacked 
diversity; while the committee 
was not pleased with the 
number of returns, Hebert said. 
Out of the approximately 
1,600 surveys mailed out, 172 
were returned, Hebert said. 
Those who replied favored the 
construction of racquetball 
courts on campus or a donation 
to St. Michael's Financial Aid. 


Hebert hopes the response to 
the revised questionnaire will be 
better than the 11 percent 
response produced by the first 
survey. “The energy conserva- 
tion program, which could gen- 
erate $40,000 to $120,000 in its 
first year, needs a lot of student 
enthusiasm. “It is a great oppor- 
tunity for the students to do 
something for themselves,’ 
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Energy conservationprogram 


Hebert said. 

The Facilities Committee 
plans to start the energy conser- 
vation program now, and deter- 
mine the purpose for the funds 
at a later date. “We thought it 
would be better to do it that way 
rather than have a lot of animos- 
ity toward the new program,” 
Hebert said. The program is a 
competition between the resi- 
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tabled 


dence halls to see which can con- 
serve the most energy. Prizes 
will be awarded to the bi- 
monthly winners and to the 
overall winner at the end of the 
year. The money which is pro- 
duced by the energy conserva- 
tion will be turned over to the 
Student Association to fund cap- 
ital improvements to the 
campus. 





College work-study program employs 350 


by Sean Monsarrat 


St. Michael's work-study program pro- 
vides students on financial aid with good 
work opportunities on and off campus. 


campus is always for.a public or private 
nonprofit organization such as VISAC. 
“Sometimes a local employer will call 


us and ask for a student who has special 


There are opportunities. to work in, 


some academic departments 
teacher's aid in the classroom or tutoring 
students who need extra help. The art 
department uses work-study students for 
models in the painting and sculpturing 
classes. The athletic department has a 
wide range of different jobs available. 

Students work as security at the main 
entrances to the gym and different facili- 
ties in the Ross Sports Center. Work- 
study students work as lifeguards at the 
swimming pool and are in charge of 
handing out equipment at the cage. 

A college work-study job that is off- 


Nov. 


as a 


1 


skills such’as typing oraskill having todo _ 


with a major,” Nelberta Brink, director of 
financial aid, said. “The jobs the students 
are doing are important and there is a real 
need for them,” she said. 

Asked if there were any major prob- 
lems with students neglecting their jobs, 
Brink said, “I have not been made aware 
of any major problems with students not 
performing their jobs well. But work- 
study students need to treat their jobs as if 
they were real jobs.” 

“Last year we had trouble ee 
track of people because there were so 
many students working. I had 50 students 
under me alone,’ Kathleen O'Neil, 


STUDENT RESOURCE CENTER 


The Student Resource Center will offer the following programs during the | 
upcoming week. 


WORKSHOPS’ ee 


Introduction to the Job Market 


intramural/recreational/ work-study co- 
ordinator said. “This year we are better 
organized and the program jis definitely 
on its way up,’ she said. “Generally I 
think students are doing a good job.” 
“Work-study is a good way to help peo- 


ple out and it’s nice to have a regular 


paycheck,” Mike Petrosillo, an art class 
assistant, said. 

“Each student is evaluated every two 
weeks by his or supervisor and if there is a 
problem with a student I decide if that 
student is to be dismissed,’ Brink said. 

All of the work-study jobs pay the min- 
imum wage every two weeks. “We have 
received some complaints from students 
that as a student gains experience their 
wage should rise,” Brink said. 

“To be eligible for the work-study pro- 
gram a student must be receiving finan- 


| |PREPARE FOR: Jan. 26 


cial aid and must show a need for 
employment. The students must have a 
grade point average of at least a.2.0 or 
have shown improvement in the latter 
part of the semester,” Brink said. The 
student is given a resume to fill out and it 
is reviewed and then he or she is assigned 
a work-study job. 

Last year the Federal Government 
gave St. Michael's $216,852 in aid for the 
work-study program. St. Michael’s sur- 
passed that amount with $250,731 for a 
total of $467,583. 

There were 540 students on the work- 
study program last semester and this 
semester there are 350 students working. 
“The drop is expected in the fall semester 
because most freshmen are not allowed to 
hold a work-study job until the spring 
semester,’ Brink said. 






Networking/Interviewing 
Networking 

You and the Job Market 
Interviewing/Networking 
Boston Career Trip Meeting 
Assertiveness Workshop 
ON-CAMPUS RECRUITERS 
Nov. 7 Peoria Public School System 


. interviews - sign up at SRC 
Group Presentation 
14 FBI - Group Presentation 


NEW PROGRAM 
1984 Speaker Series 
Nov. 14 Career Speaker Series 


Department 


MARKETING 


- Ongoing Services 


SRC Deborah Worthley 


call ext. 2547 
personal growth issues 


Internship development - 
ing internships 


a.m.-4:30 p.m. 





7 
7 
8 Interviewing Part Il Mock Interview SRC 
8 


Identifying the Crossover Between 


8 Liberty Mutual Insurance Company SRC 


Resume preparation - every Wednesday 4-5 p.m. - 


Part-time job service - openings in greater Burling- 
ton area - check our bulletin board 
Counseling services - CONFIDENTIAL - stop by or 


Panel of area business professionals | 


Resource Library - careers, graduate programs, and 


Discover || - computerized career guidance 
identifying and establish- 


Volunteer programs - Big Brother/Big Sister - local 
hospitals, senior citizen centers 


SRC hours - Monday-Friday 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. - 
evenings, Monday-Thursday 6-9 - ext. 2547. Inter- 
view sign ups and appointments made from 8:30 


pil thed us aconimunity vervicé 


Linnehan 5-6 p.m. 
Ethan Allen 102B 6-7 p.m 

7-9 p.m 
TH 302 4-5 p.m i 
B 113 6-3:30 p.m. 
TH 324A noon-1 p.m. 
J 345 5-6 p.m. 
B 113 6:30-8 p.m 


Dupont 7 p.m. 
Education Dept. 


SRC 
B 113 


Bergeron 


co-sponsored by SRC and Business - 


discussing careers in SALES and 










Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


Classes 





beginning now 











Educational Center 


TEST PREPARATION 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 For more info call 655-3300] 





Outside NY State call toll free: 800-223-1782 


20 W. Canal Street, Winooski 
Located in the Woolen Mill 





PREPARE FOR: 
LSAT Dec. 1 / MCAT April 27 


mp 


CLASSICAL BRUNCH 


SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30 PM 
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Letters 





To the Editor, 
~ On Friday Oct. 19 the Arnold 
- Air Society held a blood drive. 
Although we did not reach our 
goal we would like to thank 
those who donated 130 needed 
pints of blood. We would also 
like to thank the following 
members of the St. Michael's 
community who volunteered 
their time and enabled us to run 
a smooth blood drive. They are: 
Lisa Cabana 
Jenna Ruddy 
Mary Jane Meagher 
Ellen Evans 
Gina Cancellare 
Jackie Jadul 
Dennis Keefe 
Mary LeClair 


Laura Baker 

Tim Reilly 

Phil Rutherford 

Robert Cartelli 

Brian Nolan 

John Blake 

Maureen McLaughlin 

Karen Queeny 

Ann LaPierre 

Jay Wood 

Once again St. Michael’s Fire 

and Rescue won the Arnold Air 
Society Award, with the highest 
turnout of donors. Once again 
thanks. 


? 


William Beshlian 
Arnold Air Society 





Siudents, like plants, need room to grow 


by Mary Howley 

An election year often brings 
to mind the American ideals we 
have been brought up with, 
namely: life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. In reality, 
however, we are faced with the 
confines of our society. 

The “college experience” is 
intended to help us grow by pro- 
viding us with the tools we need 
to learn. Students, like plants, 
have different needs during the 
various stages of growth and 
development in order to thrive. 
Our growth depends upon our 


environment. Each stage we 
pass through demands different 
mutrients, stimuli, levels of pro- 
tection from the elements and 
contact with members of our 
own, as wellas different, species. 
We are presently being treated 
like housplants, confined to 
flower pots and, with few excep- 
tions, exposed to selected rays of 
light and types of soil. The prob- 
lem is that although parallels 
exist between plants and people,. 
we are not plants. The same 
administration that accuses us of 
a plant-life apathy, is stifling our 





until 5 a.m., and about how the school i is trying: to take ; away all their fare 


Viewpoints 
Get off the merry-go-round 


There’s a real problem at St. Michael’s College, and it involves everyone, from the 
President on down to the residents of the quad dorms. That problem is the party policy. 

Now understand students, there has to be a party policy. There’s no school in existance 
that doesn’t have one. So cut the cry-baby antics about St. Michael’s administration 
getting on your backs. It happens all over. 

And you administrators, understand that no matter how much you might not want to 

acknowledge that drinking goes on at St. Michael's in a big way, drinking on college 
campuses is something as old as colleges themselves. 

Now that we have those little nee cleared up, let's engage in some frank discussion 
about this whole mess. 

Last Tuesday, Mike Samara and the entire body of the S.A. sat around for the better part 
of an hour and talked about the party policy at St. Michael’s. Samara said the new rules 
were in effect to replace what were ineffective ones. That is true. Last year, anything close 
to an ‘after-hours’ might get a six-week probation wherein the residents could not have a 
party for that period. Big deal — you got your neighbors to throw it instead, or evaded the 
whole issue and used the spontaneous registration form. 

Not so now. Violations of the party policy in regard to anything are punished by a 
semester of disiplinary probation. Once on probation, another violation may result in an 


~ eviction from campus housing. The spontaneous forms have been made as the exception, 


not the norm. 


All that is well and good. The Student Life Office, no matter how well-intentioned, was — 


crazy to have ever thought that a slap on the wrist would enforce such an easily violated 
policy. The punishment now fits the crime. 

Oh, while mentioning crime, it is a crime in Vermont to dispense alcohol after certain 
hours. It is also a crime to collect admission to any party at the door without a caterer’ S 
license. Period. Although this never goes on at any party. Or does it? 

Back to business. The big gripe from the students is that the hours for sae on 
campus are too limited. (Or is it that they just don’t like the fact that a rule is being 
enforced?) Anyway, the majority of opinions raised at the S.A. meeting from students was 
that the hours were too short, and the night too long. They wanted the hours extended. 
Samara agreed to look into the problem, promising nothing. 

Others mentioned that there should be a place where people could gather to expend 
some of what Samara called the ‘ole spark’ that is left in many people at the official 1 a.m. 
closing time for registered parties. : 

Still other complaints exist with the way the policy is enforced. Some complained of a 
certain ‘favoritism’ on the part of the administration. Samara countered that this was not 
so. He argued that the same rules apply to everyone and were being so enforced. 

Samara spoke of a demoralized staff, a beleagured security force, and a general ‘we re 
going to do what we damn well please’ attitude, especially among the students in 
preferred housing. 

Students complained about not being ‘involved’ in the party policy. cae changes, about 
their ‘rights’ as opposed to the rights of the minority that might not want a party 


Well, basically there is the whole thing i in a nut shell. On the one hand, you 
administration trying to enforce an unpopular rule while waving the banner of the new 


drinking age that will soon be a reality in this country. On the other hand, you have a — 


student body that is facing the new age, plus a whole bunch of restrictions on what it feels 
are its rights. 


Sounds complicated? It is. And St. Michael’s administration, students, faculty and staff i 


had better start talking instead of complaining about each other’s actions. A new drinking 
age and re-structured laws need not tear this institution apart. We all just need to sitdown 
like adults (that means administration too) and get straightened out, O.K.? ~ 


Survey; poor response 


The Student Association is at it again. As if the railroaded budget approval wasn’t bad 
enough, the members have now passed a motion to accept a program which, in reality, 
does not exist. 

The “Energy Conservation Program” which passed so overwhelmingly on Oct. 30 is 
nothing more than shadowy concepts with no specifics and nothing concrete to put into 
action. Is there even one S.A. member who can claim to have seen a written copy of the 
proposed (and now approved) program? 

It is time for students to become truly concerned about the quality of representation in 
the S.A. How is it possible for a body so large to pass a motion such as this, even after 
questions were raised concerning the lack of a concrete policy? - 

‘The dangers of this sort of “herd” voting must be recognized and dealt with. Due to the 
basic lack of knowledge concerning the issues, S.A. members have adopted monkey-see, 
monkey-do voting procedures. 

Those few who are truly informed must take it upon themselves to raise the awareness 
of the oblivious mass who seem willing to pass any measure proposed. 

It is not a joke, but a shame, that our elected representatives could pass, with almost vo 
opposition, a measure which is nothing more than a vague idea about conservation 


Pauvelent to proposing that everyone turn out the lights when they leave a-room 
MOB 
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growth. 

While some students may 
have been raised in greenhouses 
or windowboxes, others were 
allowed to roam through 
gardens, woods, and fields, 
They've been exposed to the ele- 
ments and don’t need constant 
attention. These students should 
not be expected to move happily 
from the garden to a pot. Those 
without this prior exposure can- 
not prepare for it solely under 


fluorescent lights. They need to 


go outside and experience 
friends and predators, light and 


darkness, heat and cold. 

There is a need for the admin- 
istration to provide a controlled 
environment for some, as well as 
a need to let others grow freer. 
While there is a legitimate con- 
cern for student safety, we must 
not use this to avoid seeking out 
the root of the problem. Some of 
the ways in which St. Michael's 
attempts to control our growth 
and development have been 
questioned for this very reason. 
Some examples include midterm 
warnings and disciplinary pro- 


our parents. Not only are these 


two paternalistic policies an 


insult tous as legaladults but 


many st.dents are | esponsible ve 
for finam ing a large portion oh 


of their education. 

Another major concern of the 
administration is the use and 
abuse of alcohol and other drugs 


on campus. This behavior is— 
often a means of excape, along : 


with deviance, apathy, depres- 


sion, and suicide. These are often ry : 
the destructive outcome of a con- ‘ 


bation notices that are sent to are 
- : ~ 
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It's no glamorous job 


by Steve Costello 


- “Hey beautiful, bring that cute 
little body of yours over here, | 
need a beer,” the slightly- 
intoxicated sophomore bellowed 
across the room. Just about every 
college student who's ever ven- 
tured into a bar has heard some- 
thing to that effect. Usually we 
pay no attention to it. If we do 
acknowledge it, it’s with 2 iaugh 
or asmile, unless you happ cc 
be a waitress in one of Burling- 
ton’s many college-oriented 
bars. 

On a recent night I forced 
myself to make the long trip to 
the downtown area, and talked 
with some of the women who 
work in the area as waitresses 
and who are often subjected to 
comments like the above. 

Didi Perry, a senior at Univer- 
sity of Vermont, worked at The 
Last Chance for two years before 


quitting to take a job at Peceras. 


She said there is a real problem 
with the way waitresses in the 
downtown bars are treated. 
Many students “don't treat you 
like a person” she said, and at 
times they bark out orders. 
Nora Moser, a waitress at 
What Ale’s You, said much the 
same thing. Customers often call 
out “Oh waitress” in “high- 
pitched, sarcastic voices” she 
said, and they are often inconsid- 
erate, especially when they've 
been drinking for any length of 


At Minerva’s the same com- 


plaints were voiced by Marcy 
Boisvert, a Burlingtonian who 
works part-time. She said a good 
night might bring in $15 in tips, 


but to earn that “you have to be 
extra nice, extra courteous and 
still put up with a little (has- 
sling) here and there.” 

Oftentimes the comments 
speculate as to the waitresses’ 
family background, and the ste- 
reotypical “Hey beautiful, why 
don’t we go out sometime” is 
still in vogue in Burlington's 
nightspots. Perry said most of 
he waitresses at the Chance get 
asked out by customers quite 
often While this might sound 
flattering, the proposals aren't 
usually of the greatest quality, 
and the people asking aren't 
exactly the type a woman would 
want to bring home to meet 
Mom and Dad. 

Most of the waitresses I talked 
to told stories of being pinched, 
patted, and slapped on the rump, 
and one said she'd once had a guy 
try to put his hand up her skirt. 
That's when 
bouncer in the corner comes into 
the picture. Boisvert said the 


‘bouncers at Minerva’s are very 


conscious of keeping an eye out 
for the waitresses there, and that 
seems to be the rule in Burling- 
ton’s bars. 

_ Rudeness isn’t the only prob- 
lem for Burlington’s barmaids. 
Long hours, late nights (often 
cleaning up until a.m.) and poor 
pay ranked near the top of 
almost every complaint list. 
None of the waitresses I talked 
to get any real breaks at work. 
They are on their feet continu- 


— ously, and have to paste a smile 


on their faces no matter how 
tired they may be. 

Most customers have no idea 
of the responsibilities a cocktail 
waitress has. Perry’s job at the 


the friendly 


Chance included washing glasses 
and ash trays, vacuuming the 
floor after closing, washing 
down tables and keeping them 
cleared, as well as serving close 
to 100 people at times. 

Perry said she went to work 
every night in the frame of mind 
that ‘no matter what happened I 
would have fun.” She said that 
“to be a good waitress you've got 
to have a lot of patience,” even 
when you have to clean up after 
someone who hasn’t held their 
liquor. Almost every waitress I 
talked to said that was one of the 
worst parts of the job. 

Al! ot the waitresses I talked 
to liked their jobs, in fact a group 
of Perry's regular customers 
brou,ht her a cake on her last 
birthday. According to Tom 
Trono, one of the cake buyers, 
“Didi’s one of the best. With a 
waitress as good as her youcan't 
help but have a good time.” 

While all the women I talked 
to enjoy their work, they all said 
there is a lot customers can do to 


make downtown more pleasant ~ 


for everyone. When an order is a 
long time in coming for 
instance, it’s usually because the 
bar is busy rather than the wai- 
tress slow. Most of the women 
said they appreciate the smiles 
of customers, and said they often 
get to know their regular custo- 
mers quite well. The most 
important thing to them, by con- 
census, is being treated as 
human beings, which of course 
Uevale es we 

So the next time you re in your 
favorite watering hole, when the 
waitress brings you your order, 
give her a smile, a thank you and 
tell her to keep the change. 


Elitism vs. democracy 


by Gerry Gray 


George Coy, Madeline Har- 
wood and Peter Smith will be 
receiving ballots with only one 
name on it. There is no place for 
a write-in; the government will 
not permit another choice. 

The scene is not set in some 
Eastern bloc country. Nor does it 
occur in the depths of Alabama. 

You must go to Montpelier on 
Dec. 17 to witness the greatest 
crime against the Constitution. 

It will be by the lieutenant 
governor and two state senators. 
They will don tophats and tails, 
enter a room filled with pomp 
and artificial enthusiasm, and 
cast their predetermined votes. 
For their efforts, the three will 
be allowed to attach “The 
Honorable”, of all titles, to their 
names. The final insult is that 
this quadrennial farce will be 
heralded as a tribute to the 
democratic process. 

Democracy, John Hughes tells 
us in his two essays (Piece of 
Mind, Oct. 17; Letter to the Edi- 
tor, Oct. 31) is the safest deposi- 
tory of ultimate political 
responsibility. This “voice of the 
people” is what reduced the elec- 


_ people” is what reduced the 
- Electoral College toa mockery of 
- itself. Perhaps it is this particu- 






lar example that Hughes had in 
: 1en he said that history 


Republicanism, or what 
Hughes calls elitism, is the exer- 
cize of power by a representative 
body chosen directly or indi- 
rectly by the people, and it does 


haye its shortcomings. But the , 


fact that most people in the Uni- 
ted States are unfamiliar with 
the Electoral College bears out 
the true need for it. 

The two problems pointed 
out by Hughes were: by what 
criteria shall we distinguish our 
elite; and how do you guarantee 
that ruling elites will govern 
society in the interest of all 
members of that society? 

The answer to the first is infi- 
nite, the second is nonexistent. 
One of the beauties of Republic- 
anism is that it does not reject 
popular opinion, it merely puts 
it in its proper perspective. A 
working Electoral College would 
mean that everyone would be 
free to choose his or her “elite” 
by whatever criteria they estab- 
lished. The only restrictions 
would be those imposed by the 
uncompromising “will of the 
majority.” Inasmuch as Thomas 
Jefferson feared factions, Alex- 
ander Hamilton was leary of the 
brutality of a majority. 

There .is never a guarantee 
that government will remain 
faithful to the people. Unless 
divine intervention were [to 
change human nature, there can 
never be any assurance of the 
integrity of individuals burdened 
with power. 


However, we can make 
assumptions as to the character- 
istics of the masses, because they 
do not shoulder this burden. 

The receptive capacity of the 
masses is very restrictive, its 
understanding small. On the 
other hand, however, its forget- 
fullness is great.” 

— Adolf Hitler 

To citing the author kills the 
quote, but it is interesting that 
this passage is similar to the 
assessment made by Hughes: 
“Slogans and steriotypes replace 
reasoned discourse. Images 
become more important than 
substances. Candidates are pack- 
aged and sold with the same 
techniques of distortion and 
manipulation used to sell soap.” 

The citizens of a depression- 
riddled post-WW I Germany are 
given the same qualities as a res- 
urgent United States populous 
in the 1980's. | am not suggest- 
ing that Hughes shares the pol- 
itical views in Mein Kampf, but 
rather I note the similar charac- 
teristics of two radically differ- 
ent populations. 

“Are we intrinsically unfit for 
democratic politics, or do we fall 
short of realizing genuine demo- 
cratic politics because of some 
deficiency in our citizens that 
results from corrupting social 
conditions?”’, Hughes asks. 

I choose the former, if Hughes 
believes there is a corrupting 
force at work, [ invite him to 
isolate it. 


Howley 
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Piece of Mind 


by Mike Samara 

Is it too simple, or trite perhaps, to capture my feelings 
by stating, “HAVE FUN ON WEEKENDS, BUT BE 
RESPONSIBLE”? 

There has been, and will continue tobe, an abundance of 
dialogue on the matter of the campus party policy. It is 
imperative that we do not lose focus of the simple princi- 
ples that this policy is founded upon. In short, alcohol is 
part of life and our community sees a different need to 
minimize its abuse. Responsible planning, being mindful of 
the choices of others (to sleep, study) and remembering 
that we have a responsibility at St. Michael’s to influence 
values, are all variables that we need to reflect upon. 

Since arriving at St. Michael’s College in July of 1977, I 
have observed that the spinoffs of drug-affected behavior 
(alcohol abuse, in the vast majority of cases) have been the 
focal point of the negative incidents that are reported to the 
Student Life Office on Monday mornings. Most students 
can indeed “HAVE FUN ON WEEKENDS AND BE 
RESPONSIBLE” with or without alcohol. There are some 
students every weekend, however, who overdo it, and I 
don’t think one reasonable person on this campus can 
contest that fact. There are other students on this campus 
who choose to suffer in silence each weekend because they 
are either non-drinkers, or choose to socialize with alcohol 
on ONE weekend night (and hope to study or get to sleep 
on the other night). We have always hoped to develop the 
kind of community where the students bothered by late 
night noise would find enough support “within the system” 
to go to the individual(s) bothering them and to voice their 
concern. The unfortunate reality is that these students’ plea 
to ‘turn it down” might be received positively by some, but 
the risk is always there that they will be subject to some- 
thing less than, “Oh I’m sorry, we didn’t know we were 
bothering anyone, we'll turn it down right away.” To assist 
with their frustration, they choose to call the Resident 
Director or Security. 

When preferred housing units register a party, and stay 
within fire-safety accommodation limits (35-40 maxi- 
mum), there is little risk of confrontation or resulting 
sanctions as long as the party winds down by 1:00 A.M. and 
State Laws (no charging) are adhered to. Speaking of wind- 
ing down, it is more reasonable to “wind down” 40 peoople 
than it is two, three or four times that number; so being 
more selective about who enters YOUR apartment will 
help. 

In my seventeen years at working with vast numbers of 
college students on three different campuses, I know that 
the correlation between parties continuing through the wee 
hours of the morning and the likehood of serious problems 
(injury, vandalism, noise, complaints, alcohol toximia, 
physical assault, verbal abuse) rises significantly. 

We have attempted to handle the problems associated 
with the use and abuse of alcohol through educational 
programming and enforcement of policy. Since college 
campuses are merely a microcosm of larger societal prob- 
lems, education without enforcement will not have the 
desired impact. We are a microcosm, however, that 
happens to be a Catholic Liberal Arts College. Because of 
our heritage, we need to remember that we have an oppor- 
tunity to model behavior for society, and not be satisfied 
with throwing our hands up and saying that we can’t lead 
the way. At the very least, we need to be among society's 
most responsible communities. We start this whole process 
by being kind and courteous to our neighbors. 

It is likely that we will be entering the arena of a 21-year- 
old drinking age next year. Because of this, we are all called 
upon to reflect on past problems, and to anticipate new 
problems that will surface. 

There are currently two task. forces at work on this 
campus (one campus-wide and one made up solely of stu- 
dent leaders), reflecting on policy and programs for next 
year. Please give the issues some thought and make your 
ideas known to these groups (contact Student Life Office or 
Student Association for information.) 

In the meantime, have fun on weekends, but please be 
responsible. 

Mike Samara is Vice-President for Student Affairs / Dean 
of Students at St. Michael’s College. 


con't from pg. 4 


Thus, the “after-hours” party 


causing their leaves to whither, 
dry up, and eventually die. 

Some are able to come to 
terms with confinement and 
make constructive attempts to 
transcend the limitations 
imposed: upon them. They 
express themselves through art, 
music, literature, writing, and 
communicating with others. 
They may also take a positive 
action toward changing the 
unhealthy situation and break- 
ing down barriers. These stu- 
dents are educating themselves. 
Like spider plants that have had 
plenty of light and water, they 
blossom from their pot-bound 
experience. 


in the 300 townhouses Home- 
coming Weekend may be viewed 
as the fruit of the administra- 
tion's own ‘green themb”. As I 
entered the congregation of stu- 
dents on the field, I felt an 
incredible surge of energy akin 
to the P-Day experience. There 
was a feeling of closeness in that 
group of people that come 
together to relax and have fun. 
Although alcohol consumption 
played a role for some, the 
emphasis was clearly on socializ- 
ing. But for me, the best part of 
the experience was feeling that 
we had, at least temporarily, 
transcended the confines of the 
administration. 
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Irish conflict causes deaths 


by Denise J. Wheeler 


“Whether the British ruling class are 
wicked or merely stupid is one of the 
most difficult questions of our time, and 
at certain moments a very important 
question.” 

George Orwell 
Author of “1984” 

Jack Holland, Belfast-born writer and 
speaker on the conflict in Northern Ire- 
jand, has seen scores of Catholics mut- 
dered by Protestant-loyalist groups and 
had an answer to Orwell's question; “One 
must conclude that when it comes to 
overall policy in Northern Ireland the 





British are rather more wicked than 
stupid.” 

Holland said he came to this conclu- 
sion for many reasons, one of which is 
that the Royal Ulster Constabulary’s, 
Northern Ireland’s paramilitary police 
force, “actual concern for ‘secvrity’ or 
upholding ‘law and order’ has always 
been secondary to the emotional satisfac- 
tion many loyalists derive from the sight 
of Catholic’s being batoned, fired upon by 
plastic bullets, or rounded up in large 


numbers and herded off to prison 
camps.” 
Holland, who speaks around the 


nation, will give a free public talk at St. 


Michael’s College Friday, Nov. 9 at 4 p.m. 
in the McCarthy Arts Center. He will 
focus on the role of Protestant paramili- 
tary organizations in the conflict, and on 
the prospects for peace. 

Holland said he has seen the police 
force attacking Catholics assembled to 
hear a speaker. He also said the Ulster 
Defense Association and related groups 
are responsible for killing Catholics, yet 
the group remains legal and openly 
parades in the streets. 

Holland is an Irisnman of mixed Pro- 
testant and Catholic family background 
who was born in a poor area of Belfast. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Dub- 





lin, and the University of Essex, England. 


An experienced journalist, Holland has 
worked for the London Sunday Times 
and the BBC. He also writes a weekly 
column on Irish political events which 
has appeared in the New York and Bos- 
ton Irish Echo for several years. He is the 
author of “Too Long a Sacrifice”, an over- 
view of the Irish conflict, and a novel 
about the conflict, “The Prisoner’s Wife.” 

Holland’s talk is sponsored by the St. 
Michael’s Social Awareness Committee 
and the Irish Human Rights Information 


Committee of New England. Admission _ 


is free and open to all. 





"Elizabeth I’, 
England, opens tomorrow night at the McCarthy Arts Center. 


Photo by Mike Fanelli 


by MaryJoan Picone 


As some seniors are finally 
beginning to see light at the end 
of their four-year tunnel, those 
who are business majors may be 


getting a little more practice . 


time to prepare themselves. It is 


in one specific, required course ~ 


called Production and Opera- 
tions Management. There are 
three sections; two taught by 
William Anderson and one by 
Tamara Mullarky. Students in 
these three sections are divided 
into 25 different teams, all mak- 
ing up four industries. 


Job hopes for business graduates may be fading | 


(CPS) - — The ort of a mas- 
ters in business administration 
degree may be evaporating. 

Students now working toward 
a MBA may not get the kinds of 
jobs they want when they gradu- 
ate, and some of the colleges that 
are granting them the MBAs 
may be heading for a big fall, the 
dean of a major business school 
warns. 

A changing business climate 
and a glut of MBA candidates are 
the reasons, says Thomas Keller, 
dean of Duke University's Fugua 
Business School. 

“The: business community is 


changing its attitudes about the 


kinds of jobs for MBAs,” Keller 
says. The masters degrees, of 
course, generally are viewed as 
good tickets to high-paying; 
responsible jobs. “There's a 
reducedademand for MBAs and 


,companies 





a play about the life and times of Elizabéth of 


The teams in the industries’ 
compete against each other in a 


" game using Computer Simula- 


tion and the Business Manage- 
ment Laboratory - Book. Each 
team takes over a company and 
the students on each team are 
required to make a range of deci- 
sions in the areas of marketing, 


financing and production — in 


their company. 

Anderson, who has ee at 
St. Michael's College for 10 
years, said the computers on 
campus help a lot in running the 
game. The game itself is com- 
prised of practice rounds first so 


are 
fewer schools.” 

In past years, he adds, many 
top corporations recruited at up 
to 50 schools each year. Now, the 
same companies may visit only 
eight or ten strong MBA 
campuses. 

“Certain programs don’t get 
recruited at all,’ Keller notes. 
“Only strong schools do. As this 
continues, opportunities for stu- 
dents will begin to decline.” 

“Employers are becoming 
more selective about the schools 
they recruit from,” agrees Cha- 
tles Hickman of the American 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools 
of Business. “They depend on 
successful past recruitments and 
schools that can prove they have 
a good MBA program.” 

Frequently, he adds, these are 
the same schools. 


recruiting: at 






Bol ae 


‘Business majors p. 


by Sue Canosa ’ 


“Elizabeth © I; this 
mainstage production, is a play 
within a play, about the life and 
times of Elizabeth, Phillip I], 
Mary Queen of Scots, and her 
other colorful cronies. This con- 
temporary play begins in the 
20th century and then trans- 
forms:'back into Elizabethan 
times. Act I leads up to the 
beheading of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and Act I illustrates the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
- Donna Manley, '85, who por- 
trays the illustrious Elizabeth I, 
said the play is “informative, 
funny, intense, and serious, all at 
the same time.” She emphasized 
that the play is comical while 
still being historically accurate. 





the students understand 
rules in general and get a feel for 
what's going on. Then, the com- 
petition lasts for two months. 
“The feedback in the past has 
generally been good, with high 
variance,’ said Anderson. 

It is an opportunity for four- 
year students to use what they 
have learned. Anderson said he 
thinks it is important because it 
is their last required course 
before going “out the door.” 
They get a chance to see every- 
thing in business put together. 
Said Mullarky, “I think overall 
the game is a good component if 


ease who'can’t prove:their 
grads are superior to or at least 
as good as the leading schools 
don’t get recruited,’ Hickman 
stresses. 

And, as unrecruited students 
scramble for less-desirable posi- 
tions, their schools become ‘‘a 
bad word that’s passed on,’ 
Keller says. 

The “Shakeout of business 
schools” will weed out programs 
created when MBA _ demand 
began to skyrocket nationwide 
from 6000 grads in the sixties to 
a current 55,000 to 60,000 yearly. 

Some of .the “marginal” 
departments already are trying 
to head off enrollment slumps. 

“If there's a fallout of MBA 
programs, it’s the schools with 
no strong programs that will be 
affected first,’ Hickman con- 
tends. “And. they're often the 


year's - 


the . the student tries: Things change 


_ in this type of situation and you 


Mainstage offers taste of Elizabethan life| | 


_ Director. Donald Rathgeb 
‘ explained that in a drama such as- 
there is always:a ° 
process that the cast and crew 


“Elizabeth J,” 


goes. through, all working 
toward a common goal. 
Other actors include Eliza-. 


_beth’s right-hand man Lord Bur- 


ley, performed by Joe Hillyer. 
Robin Connelly, ’86, plays Cath- 
erine of France, Leslie Kenny, 
85, plays the part of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and acting as 
Phillip II is Tim Bergeron, ’88, 
Joan Cavanaugh, ‘85, sings solo 
three of the songs in the play. 
A total of 19 students make up 
the cast for “Elizabeth I,” and 
there are musicians on stage at 
various ‘times be the 
production. 
Two-thirds of the cast are 


have to see how our decisions are 

- affected by it.” 
The fact that it is a different 
type of learning, is difficult for 


- some students. It is important to 


be on a team on which you can 
work together and share ideas. - 
Members of one team, made up 


of Roxann Shenstone, Margaret 


Long and Maureen McLaughlin, 
said they've made some mistakes 
which have cost them some 
money in the game and good 
standing among other compet- 


ing teams. The three women on . 


- ones without state support ora _ 


* substantial endowment.” 
“Substantial enrollment 
declines will affect 


nomic viability,” 


generate their budgets.” 
Business schools provide as 
much as 25 percent of a college's 


revenue, one reason 600 schools — 


now offer MBA programs. 


But the biggest effect is on 


students themselves. 

Keller stresses “historical hir- 
‘ers are still hiring MBAs,’ but 
-fewer companies offer the lucra- 

tive mid-management positions 
business students anticipate. 

Instead, talented grads often 


veterans of the St. 


‘attend 


total 
revenues for some schools and 
make it hard to maintain eco- 
Keller points 

t. “Some universities use large 
_ business school enrollment to 


‘management positions,” 






















































‘Michael's 
stage; one-third have appeared 
in between two and five. showy — 
before. A third of the partici4 
. pants are appearing in their firs 
‘performance at McCarthy ee 
Center. : - 

The costumes are- elapotat : 
and the stage accurately iepioed 
the period of the EiesDeia 
age. 

On closing Wiehe the cast an : 
be judged as to whether they will 
the American College 
Theatre Festival held at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 
- decision will be made dur 
eet break. 


“Elizabeth I” can be seen at 











- decisions. 
Shenstone said : it can. ee very 
time consuming. “It is some 
what interesting in figuring o 
a strategy. In that respect, i 
fun!” Within some of the con 
_peting teams in her indust: 
Shenstone said that “there is a 
lot of cut- throat cone 3 
going on.’ 
When asked about his general a8 
feelings about the business — 
game, Anderson said, “I really as 
think it’s fun and I hope nee 
(students) do too,” 


“The standard criticism is that 
MBAs are arrogant, wanting — 
staff instead of line jobs,” Hicks 
man comments. | . oe: 

Nevertheless, a MBA. stil 
offers the best chance for corpo- 
rate success, Keller maintains. 

“A MBA from a respected 
school i Is ‘still very valuable,” he 
says. .““Most companies say 
‘Don't use us as a training 
ground,’ They’re not so inclined 
anymore to hire BAs and ale 
them for two years.’ ; 

“Despite the ebb and flow of 
demand, a MBA willalwaysbea 
ticket to mid- and upper- 
Hick- | 
mam agrees. “I expect ‘that to 
continue but not necessarily for : 
corres who has a MBA.” 


“get operating, human resource 


van line management positions. 
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Flics 


NOW AT THE NICK 
“Under the Vo!cano” 


by R. Dunn 


The “Filmoger’s Companion” calls director John Huston 
an “unpredictable but occasionally splendid American 
director.” “Under the Volcano” is unfortunately one of 
Huston’s more unpredictable offerings. 

When Huston is splendid, he is blazingly so with credits 
such as “The Maltese Falcon,” “The African Queen,” and 
~ “The Asphalt Jungle.” At first glance, “Under the Volcano” 
seems promising. It stars Albert Finney (“Shoot the 
“Moon,” “The Dresser’), Jacqueline Bisset (“Day for Night” 
and oh yes, “Class’’), and Anthony Andrews (“Brideshead 
' Revisited’’). All three are competent actors and Huston, 
~ even when he is not brilliant, is surely an experienced 


director (he directed “Maltese Falcon” in 1941). Where the . 


film fails is in its inability to contain the complex hee 
lism and psychology Huston packs it with. 
The setting is Curnavac, Mexico, March 1938 during the 
Day of the Dead Festival, a traditional Mexican celebration 
of the Dead's assent to Heaven. Cuernavac is, by the way, 
parked under two dormant volcanoes:— hence the title of 
the film. Finney plays Jeffrey Firman, the alcoholic, ex- 
British consul to Mexico. When he is not making impassi- 
oned, drunken and disillusioned speaches (he makes a great 


deal of these throughout the movie), he is wishing his wife 


Yvonne (Jacqueline Bisset) would come back to him. Of 
course she does rather early in the film, so Jeff spends the 
‘rest of the film unable to forgive her for past sins. 


‘Anthony Andrews plays Jeff's younger brother Hugh, a. . 


journalist lately returned from the Spanish Civil War. All 
three characters are plagued by guilt: Jeff because he 


resigned his consulate and because of his alcoholism; © 


Yvonne, for leaving Jeff and her past affair with Hugh; and 
Hugh, for leaving Spain alive and his past affair with 
~ Yvonne. It is a hard-drinking and remorseful trio which 


struggles around the Day of the Dead Festivals and tries to : 
pick up thier lives. But the SiruBRIE: seems more like 2 #50) 


wiggle to us and to them. 
Huston tries to use the time, place and circumstances to 


give us the feeling of an imminent explosion. World War II 


is just around the corner (explosion A), the volcanoes are 
sleeping for now (explosion B), and the relationship 


between the three characters is certainly less than stable ~ 
(explosion C). The problem is that Huston doesn’t spend 
~ enough time with the building of tension so we do not feel — 


as if anything will explode. We have to infer the seriousness 
of the Nazi problem from our grasp of history and the few 


glimpses and comments about the Mexican Nazis one . 


about the countryside. 
_ The volcanoes are shown in a few unrelated shots ar 
grey clouds swirling in what we are to infer is a menacing 


manner, around the peaks. Even the relationship between: ~ 


the three characters does not seem particularly explosive. It 


is clear that Jeff will never conquer his alcoholism, and that 


he can never forgive Hugh and Yvonne. And it is equally 
clear that Hugh and Yvonne love Jeff and that they feel 


their past affair was a mistake. It is rather a drunken — 


stalemate than an imminent explosion. 

Visually, “Under the Volcano” is a feast, albiet an under- 
developed one. Great thematically underdeveloped scenes 
include a clip of Peter Lorre’s film “The Beast with Five 
Fingers,” although it is never quite clear why Huston uses 

_the clip of Lorre’s piano-player-turned-killer unless he is 
trying to introduce the theme (and Jeff's recurring line), 
“Some things you just can’t apologize for.” Another under- 
developed scene has Hugh leaping from a ringside cafe ata 
bullfight with a red table cloth into the ring. He (and his 
quite obvious double) fights the bull in an amazingly pro- 
fessional manner, leaps back out of the ring into the arms of 
cheering Mexicans and then re-seats himself with Jeff and 
Yvonne to drink more tequila, sweaty but unscathed. It is 
supposed to be a spontaneous act of penance (Hugh has just 
admitted he feels guilty for leaving the Spanish Revolution 
before it ended), but it seems Huston should have spend 
more time building up Hugh’s supposed impulsiveness and 
feelings of guilt. Andrews plays Hugh as much too easy 
going to go leaping in front of bulls at the first twinge of 
guilt. 

‘Huston’s strongest point is his grap of the grotesque. 
Late in the movie, Jeff goes to a local Mexican bar. It is a 
classic dive with a boy bartender reading a comic book, a 
midget pimp and an array of prostitutes to turn anyone’s 

‘ stomach. It is a depressing and sordid place; a place where 
everyone has hit bottom, so Jeff feels comfortable there. 
The grotesque becomes obscene when Huston uses a close- 

_ up of a prostitute untying the Cambridge tie Jeff uses as a 

_ belt, making the act seem like defilement. This is the best 

sequence in the film and the most powerful. 


“Under the Volcano” is generally a slow-moving film 

and a disappointing one. But then Huston is 70 years old 

_ this year and he may have wanted to make a film one can sit 
back and savor. Sorry, John — cognac it ain't. 
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PUZZLE 


ACROSS 2 Century 
plant 
1 Sword 3 Wager 
6 English 
streetcars 
11 Affirm 
12 Ceremony 
14 Booty 
‘15 Wooden box 
17 French article 
18 Hail! 
19 Open space 
in forest 
20 Inlet 
21 Symbol for 
tellurium 
22 Beast 
23. Storage 
compart- 
ments 
24 Encompass 
26 Doctrine 
27 Stockings 
28 Steep, 
. rugged rock 
» ..29 Discharges 
of gun 
31 Frocks 
, 34 Defeat .. 
' * 35 Brag 
‘* 36 Sun god 
37 Shoshonean 
Indian 
_ - 38:Ties 
» $9 Large bird 
40 Pronoun » 
41 Jury list 
42 Send forth 
43 Gratify 
45 Motor 
” 47 Surfeits 
48 Shoulder 
wrap 


abbr. 
' 5 Hermit 
6 Barter 
7 Ceremony 


9 Between 
lambda 
and nu 

10 Salty 

11 Winged 

13 Smallest 
number 

16 Evaluate 


20 Tolls 

22 Blemishes 
23 Animal 

25 Selected 
26 Lock of hair 


29 Decline 


DOWN 


-1One negli-. 
gent of 
cleanliness 


USPS — Think of yourself as 
a pre-med student. Think of 
endless all-nighters and equally 
endless hours locked in science 
labs. Think of days spent cram- 
ming for organic chemistry 
exams. And you'll think there 
has to be a better way. 

The Panel on the General 
Professional Education of the 
Physician and 
College Preparation for Medi- 
cine thinks so, too. The 19- 
member panel recently 
produced “Physicians for the 
Twenty-First Century”, a 48- 
page report evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of current medical 
school education. After three 
years of interviewing educators 
and students, the panel found an 
urgent need for improvement in 
current medical education. 

In particular, the panel 
recommended placing more 
emphasis on a broad. general 
education for pre-med or medi- 
cal students. The panel also 
advised that medical faculty 
development closer personal 
contact with students, and that 
med school curriculum be 
designed to encourage more 
independent learning. 

Medical students need a 
broader general education so 
they might better be prepared 
for life in a rapidly changing 


4 For example: 


8-Devoured - - 


28 Babies’ beds 35 Climbing 


».30 Hosteliries. ; 


Sept. 26 answer 


[CTA] A] PR LO] s) 


LA] RIN] A 


[A] Ly | ABB ALR) ARNT AT 

[St] N]G] EL ORC) ALN] TINT 

|R} Ut S] E} S| 

}O| SIP] IT tye) 

| S/W] Al Ri Dig D} A] 0} 
PATNI | L} 0} 


[ALT TAIRA 


L EIN) 
[M] Al D} 
LAI S| 


A 
|S] A] T] EM 8] OWI t] E/ Ef S| 


19 Twelve dozen — 


39 Man’s name 

41 Man's 
nickname 

42 The self 

44 Babylonian 
deity 

46 Symbol for 
niton 


31 Accom- 
plished 

32 Valuable fur 

33 Fry quickly 
in fat 


plants 
38 Foundation 


© 





profession, the panel found. Pre- 
med students currently face an 
unceasing barrage of technical 
courses which monopolize their 
time and stuff them with infor- 
mation soon to be outdated 
while doing little to develop 
their ability to learn. However, it 
is precisely this ability to learn 
that the rush of innovation in 
modern medicine has made far 
more important than the ability 
to cram. 

The report suggests that tech- 
nical courses be limited to a-core 
group of basic sciences so pre- 
meds might be free to take more 
classes in humanities and social 
studies. Extra courses in the lib- 
eral arts would help premeds to 
become “independent, lifelong 
learners” ready for a profession 
driven by constant innovation. 

The panel also encouraged 
medical school admissions com- 
mittees not to use the Medical 
College Admissions Test as the 
sole criteria’ for admission. 
Instead, the report urged admis- 
sion committees to evaluate 
medica] school candidates “using 


criteria that appraises student's’ 


abilities to learn independently, 
to acquire critical analytical 
skills, to develop the values and 
attitudes essential for members 
of a caring profession, and to 
contribute to the society of 


Med schools lacking 


which they are a part.” 

The report criticized medical 
school faculty for their lack of 
personal relationships with stu- 
dents. “Faculty members should 
have the time and opportunity 
to establish a mentor relation- 
ship with individual students,” 
the report concluded. The prac- 
tice of having a large number of 
faculty members, each of whom 
spends a relatively short period 
of time with medical students, 
should be examined critically 
and probably abandoned.” 

Beyond changes in curricu- 
lum, the panel proposed that 
medical schools encourage stu- 
dents to do more independent 
work. Independent study would 
make students more responsible 
for their education and allow 
them to become more self- 
directed in preparation for a 
career of learning on their own. 

“At present, most medical 
students are taught by methods 
that make them passive recip- 
ients in their own intellectual 
growth,” the report said. “If they 
are to develop the ability to be 
independent lifelong learners 
during medical school, those 
who have the capability and 
skills for learning independently 
should be indentified early and 
accorded opportunity to develop 
further.” 
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by Nancy Connell 


There have only been two 
women drivers in the history of 
St. Michael’s College Rescue 
Squad. Maureen Maas is one of 
them. Together with a crew of 
fellow students, Maas is part of a 
team of volunteers that has 
become widely recognized as one 
of Vermont's finest. 

Maas, '85, is the only woman 
on the squad currently certified 
to drive the rescue vehicle. In 


addition to having successfully 
completed the driver training 
course, Maas is certified to per- 
form various emergency medical 
treatment techniques, as are 
other veteran members of the 
squad. 

Among other things, Maas 
noted that St. Michael’s Rescue 
is entirely volunteer, its funding 


coming solely from donations ° 
and member-run fund-raisers. 


Fund-raisers include weekly 
Bingo (formerly located - in 


~Rescue 


Hinesburg, currently moved to 
north campus), the 300 Club 
Lottery and the Columbus Day 
Coin Drop. 

She added that the rescue unit, 
the first of its kind in the area, 
was begun in 1969. At that time, 
its headquarters was a “ready 
room! in the basement of 
Founders Hall. The current loca- 
tion: is the building behind St. 
Edmund’s Hall. Maas said that 
the area which St. Michael’s 
serves includes 


Winooski, Hinesburg, St. 
George, Williston, and a 35 mile 
stretch of Interstate I-89. 
Although optimum member- 
ship would be 25, the total 
number of crew members is 
presently 19. Maas said that the 
squad is currently looking for 
potential members and will be 
conducting various informative 
activities to give the St. 
Michael’s community a close 
look at just what Rescue is all 
about. Included in these activi- 


Maas only woman driver on squad 


ties will be a video depicting a 
wide variety of duties and opera- 
tions performed by the Rescue 
Unit. 

Maas said that anyone inter- 
ested in finding out more about 
the Rescue Unit should contact 
any squad member for further 
information. Anyone is eligible 
and is welcome to try out for the 
squad. A first step in doing so 
would be to take the Advanced ~ 
First Aid course offered at St. 
Michael’s by Rescue members. 


New masters program one of 60 in nation 


by Brian Curtin 


_ A propsal to start a Liberal 
Arts Masters Program. at St. 
-Michael’s was accepted by the 
‘ Board of Trustees on October 19. 

It was presented to the board 
by James P. Conley, professor of 
classics, and director of the pro- 
gram. He said that the board 
“voiced optimistic reactions” 


Women 


by Jennifer Wescott 


Women. in politics was the 
topic of a discussion in which 
Jane Bechtel, chairwoman of the 
Vermont Women’s Political 
Caucus, appealed to a small 


group of primarily women stu- 


dents to become politically 
involved. 

In her opening comment, 

Bechtel said, “It’s discouraging 
to come and say why women 
have to be involved. It’s the same 
reason why men are involved.” 
She pointed to current statistics 
to demonstrate that women’s 
social and economic status are 
inferior to men. A man, she said, 
makes 36 cents more per dollar 
than a woman does in the same 
employment situation. In 1977, 
95 percent of all women made 
less than $15,000 per year. 

In addition, Bechtel said, 
women are the major recipients 
of welfare dollars, such as Social 
Security, Aid to Independent 
Children, and Medicaid, and 
mote women need subsidized 
housing. 

Bechtel said this is not because 
women are lazy, less moral, less 
educated or unintelligent, but 
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VT. INSPECTION STATION 
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Visa 


298 ., ALLEN ST. 
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OPEN 24 HOURS 





Ci1UCK’S Mobil § 


Complete Automotive Service 


FOREIGN & VOLKSWAGEN VEHICLES 


635-0277 


APPROVED AAA REPAIR CENTER 


toward the idea. 

In a memo, Alan Stockton, 
dean of graduate studies, stated 
the program’s main objective; 
“Students will have expanded 
their horizons by their ability to 
use various components of lib- 
eral studies to appreciate the 
contemporary world.” Admis- 


sion requirements consist of an’ 


essay from the student provid- 
ing his/her “purpose, motiva- 


because a woman’s role has tra- 
ditionally been the caretaker of 
the child. Because of this stereo- 
type role, Bechtel said women 
have been forced to take part- 


‘time jobs that. pay less and ibs 


that are menial. 

~ Women, Bechtel said, have a 
different way of viewing prob- 
lems and take into account dif- 
ferent aspects then men. 
“Women view things in rela- 
tionships. They see how rela- 
tionships define us.’ She said 
women work at problems, com- 
promise more and are more 
compassionate. “With women 
decision-makers we have less 
chance of nuclear war. Women 
have an. underlying philosophy 


that the family is the ‘most 


important aspect to consider,” 
Bechtel said. 

Bechel said one of her major 
concerns for today is who holds 
power in society — the private 
or public sector. Her job-related 
experience as a city planner in 
Burlington has shown her how 
the private sector has grown 
more powerful. Referring to 
government as a sense of power 
she said, “I wonder why men are 
stepping aside so easily if that is 
where the power really is. No 











CAN 


BEER, SODA, SNACKS 
OPEN 24 HOURS 


ERVICENTER| 


tion, ‘interest and need, a 
minimum G.P.A. of 2.8, and an 
interview with the program 
chairperson.” 

Said. Conley, “I think it will 
benefit the school by both open- 
ing doors to other clientele, and 
by better utilizing our faculty 
and general resources.” 

St. Michael's is one of 60 or so 
colleges, nationwide, to have 
adopted the program. Just last 


in politics? 


one wants to give up power.” 
She added, however, that though 
she has not lost faith in govern- 
ment, from her perspective, real 
estate holders and landowners 
will have the power in the 
future. i ; 
When asked how difficult it 
was to be a career woman today, 
Bechtel responded, “It is real dif- 
ficult to be taken seriously some- 
times, especailly if you look as 
young as I do.” She said she 
thinks the stereotype that 
women are going to college to 
find) a husband is gradually 
disappearing. 

“It is important to support 
yourself because there is so much 
independence by your paycheck. 
That’s what gives you power.” 
Women need this independence 
in order to represent them- 
selves, she said.” “No one paves 
the way for you, but the door still 
opens wider for men,” she 
added. 


week the school was accepted as 
an associate member into the 
Association of Graduate Liberal 
Studies Programs. 

The complete program will 
start in the summer with a full 


slate of two to three courses. In. 
January, a class called “Origins 


and Destinies’” will be given to. — 
try to “draw attention to what. ~ 


we are doing,” said Conley. ~ 


“Teachers and students have 
already shown interest,” he said. ~ 


“We are going to have to start 


small, but I think we are on the Cate 


right track.” 


‘Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
. Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips. 
29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
AGROSS FROM THE GYM 
NEW HOURS 
MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 


FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM 
SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 





LAST CHANCE SALOON] — 


Irish Coffee 
Draught Guinness 


Friday 6-8 NO COVER! 


Saturday 5-8 $1.00 COVER 


Sat. Nov. 9 


BYRD WILL BE BACK!! 


Downstairs at 147 MAIN STREET, 


Burlington’s Flynn T heater Block 
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First since 1966 


Knights finish with winning record 


by Chris Kerry 


The 1984 Purple Knights men’s soccer 
team. An exciting, physically aggressive 
team that supplied this campus with a 
fair share of thrills and excitement this 


fall. From the home-opening . wictory. 2 
against Clarkson ‘September 10 (2-1) to. 


the Oct. 26 domination of Merrimack (4- 
0), the Winooski soccer fans had much to 
feel good about. 


This was a different Purple niche : 


team, one in which a fan felt had a chance 


against any opponent. This confident - 
feeling was spurred on by the team, for 


the first time in 12 years, they beat Div- 
ision I powerhouse University of Ver- 
mont 2-1 in a driving rain, and also 
defeated a very talented Middlebury Col- 
lege team 1 -Oin overtime (first t time in 16 
a E 


» Coach Les Johnson er. “At the beg é 
aing of the season, I thought we would. 


Win six or seven games, but I never 
_ thought that two of those victories would 
come against UVM and Middlebury.” 

The Purple Knights final record was 7-6- 


I, the first winning season registered. 
here in men’s soccer since 1966, and only — 


the third winning season in the history of 
‘the sport at St. Michael's. 


© The essential key to this year’s success - 
“was the reduction in the number of goals _ 
dllowe es In 1983, the. pee ens 40 a 
¢ n nly ippienie ee 








“We went from. a man-to- ‘man 


tone for this season.” 


_ And goaltending? ‘John jorde was a 


defense i in '83 to the development of a fa 





said. Indeed he was, for in 1,300 minutes 
of game time, Jordan allowed only 19 
goals in 194 shots. His goals against aver- 
age was 1.31, and his save percentage a 
very impressive .856. This season was 
ae ee first playing goal competitively. 

‘Geoff Starr was also a very nice addi- 


- tien to the 1984 squad. Starr.satoutthe = 
entire ’83 campaign with a broken leg. — 


“We really missed Geoff last year,” John- 
son said, ‘His comeback this year, playing 
the way he played, was very impressive.” 
Starr finished the season as the top scorer 
of the team, collecting nine of the team’s 
20 total goals. He also chipped in five 
assists for a total of 14 points. 

When asked about season highpoints, 
Johnson mentioned four games. First 
mentioned was the 1-0 overtime win over 
Middlebury. Johnson said, “That was a 


“victory over a very well-coached and tal- 


ented team.’ He also:talked about the 2-1 
victory over Clarkson after losing to them 
7-0 in 1983, the superhuman effort for 
the 2-1 victory against UVM, and the loss 
to. nationally-ranked Plymouth State, 
which was a 1-0 loss in ’84, but was a 6-1 
defeat in ’83. : 

~Lowpoints of the season? “The incon- 
sistent play of our team early in the sea- 
son,” said Johnson. He continued, “The 
losses to Lyndon State and Norwich, and 
the Castleton State tie could have made 
the difference of making a post-season 
rnament or not. The only positive 





0a) 


wards, 


particularly. John Freitas -and 


‘Danny Byrnes. 


‘defense is concerned, 


- of this is that there will be enough - 
inson kids coming back next year to porercn 
i ose games.’ < 

~~ Johnson had also. Pe pected more of a 
ng punch from his midfield and for- © 


livan) had scored more, then that would 
have left Geoff (Starr) free to score 
more,’ Johnson said. He went on, “I 
think Johnny (Freitas) was simply trying 
too hard. He had some chances early on 
that he didn’t convert, and his frustration 
formed into a type of psychological block: 


_ Even in practice-he wasn't Striking, the 


ball the way I know he can.’ 
When naming MVPs of this year’s 


“squad, Johnson had to talk about three 


players. Listed were John Jordan, for his 
commendable job in the nets, Captain 
Bob © Martens, 
anchoring the defense, and Geoff Starr, 
for his incredible goal production. 
Speaking of “unsung heros’, Johnson 
mentioned two men. The Purple Knights 
were 7-2 when T.J. White was in the 
line-up. “He has a very unorthodox:but 
effective style,’ Johnson said. “He’s a 


strange duck out there, but he’s a lot of 
fun to have around.” White gets down to 
business when he is out on the field, how- 
ever, as he was responsible for scoring 
the overtime goal against Middlebury to 
give St. Michael’s a 1-0 win. 

The other “unsung hero” is sweeper 
“He is a good sweeper 
who never gives up on the play,” Johnson 


“said. “There were more talented sweep- 


ers in the league, but as far as physical 
there aren't too 
many tougher kids than Danny.” 


~ The Purple Knights will be losing five 
senidrs to graduation this May. Mike 
Murphy and Chris Ozmun, although 


their playing time was limited, played a 


vital role in the team’s success this sea- 


son. ‘T’ll never be able to say how much I 
appreciated their support of myself, the 


for his leadership in’ 


team, and the program in general. They 
were always there, and were leaders on 
and off the field.” 

Foreign students St. Ambrose Azagoh 
and Abdullah Abudally lended a needed 
hand of patience and game control that 
was*crucial in the first few games.of the 
'84 Season. Johnson said, “Sainthad a big 
attitude turnaround from last season — 
he really played well for us.” But senior 
captain Bob Martens will be missed the 
most next year. “Bobby was an exemplary 
captain and leader,” Johnson said. “He 
also had excellent playing ability. It was 
amazing, taking his height into account, 
how many head balls he won over oppo- 
nents that were much taller than he.” 

Looking ahead to next season, Johnson 
plans on ke@ping his players on a steady 
diet of soccer throughout the winter 
months. The team will be having wor- 
kouts indoors at least twice a week, as 
well as weight training. After January, 
the team will be getting involved in an 
indoor soccer circuit of sorts, playing 6.to 
8 games against other schools. Plans are 
underway: to. host an indoor soccer tour- 
nament here at St. Michael’s, with the 
proceeds going toward the formation of a 
“B” team. 

Johnson concluded, “I'm sorry it’s over. 
It was certainly much more enjoyable 
than last year. I’m really looking forward 
to next season.” Any predictions? John- 
son said, “From what people tell me 


around here, the program is. ahead of 


schedule. I guess that means the pressure 
is on us now. But knowing this team, we'll 
probably play better with the pressure.” 
After witnessing the victories the Purple 
Knights staged against Middlebury and 
UVM, who could disagree? 


surprise and a nice one at that,’ ee 


Denny Sullivan. “If mey (Freitas and Sul- 


~ Women’ S soccer season endson a slide 


by Scott Fletcher | 


_.At one point this season, the 
St. Michael’s College women’s 
soccer team was the hottest 
thing on campus, having won 


five out of their first seven. 


_matches. First- -year coach Karen 


Martindell’s team then dropped 
their final six games tc finish the 


season with a record of 5-8. 
_ The Purple Knights’ first two 
games of the year were on the 


; road. ‘Martindell lost her coach- 


ing debut game at’Bates, but the 


‘team bounced back with a win 


against cross-style rival Lyndon 
State. In their first home game 
of the year, the Knights defeated 
‘a tough Castleton State tem 2-0. 
Johnson State then fell to St. 
Michael's 1-0. That made three 


straight wins versus three in- 
‘state foes, all by shutout. A loss 
. pater in the season to Middlebury 


moulds serve as the only blemish 


on St. Michael's record against 
Vermont competition. 


After the Johnson State win, | 


the Purple Knights continued to 
roll on defeating St. Anselm for 


their fourth consecutive victory. 


A loss at home to New Hamp- 


shire College brought ‘the 
Knights down to 4-2. 
The high point of St. 


Michael’s season came on Oct. 
12 against St. Joseph’s. The 
Knights buried St. Joseph's 


under an avalanche of goals, en 


route to firing 56 shots ina 17-1 
massacre. Pam Melcher scored 
four times and Julie Kinsky tal- 
lied three. The team was 5-2 and 
was coming off a 17-1 win. 
Things looked good. 

Things were a little bit too 
good, perhaps. For whatever 
reasons, St. Michael’s failed to 
win again, dropping their final 


six games. To the team’s credit 
they did have to play five of 
those six games on the road, 
including some tough teams like 
Plattsburgh and Keene State. 
The streak began the day after 
the Purple Knights’ victory over 
St. Joseph's with a loss at Skid- 
more. St. Michael's did play well 
against powerful Plattsburgh, 
but not well enough to win, los- 
ing 2-0. The 3-0 loss to Middleb- 
-ury that followed was a surprise 
because the general consensus 


‘on the Panthers was that they 


were one of the weaker Vermont, 
teams. 

After three consecutive toad 
games, three consecutive losses 
and three consecutive shut-outs, 
the Knights were glad to get 
home again. It didn’t appear to 
help as they dropped their final 
home game of the year to Ply- 
mouth State, 3-0. 


Against \ Colby-Sawyer, the 
Purple Knights finally managed 
to score after being shut out four 
consecutive times. They tallied 
twice, but Tina’ Apple scored 
three times for Colby-Sawyer, to 
pin a 3-2 loss on St. Michael's. 
The Purple Knights then lost 
their final match of the year at 
Keene State, being blown out by 
the Owls 8-0. 

Looking back over the season 
in general, some questions come 
to light. Were the Purple 
Knights as good as their 5-2 
start or as bad as their 0-6 finish? 
Were they as good as their 17-1 
thrashing of St. Joseph's or as 
bad as their 8-0 loss at Keene 
State? Such questions give 
coaches gray hair. 

The Purple Knights played 
well at Jacobs field, compiling a 
4-2 record on their home turf. 
That mark pales, however, 


against their 1-6 record of the 
road, the only road win being the 
defeat of Lyndon State. For the 
season, St. Michael’s outscored 
its opponents 32-30. Throwing 
out their best game (St. 
Joseph's) and their worst 
(Keene State), the tally reads 15 
goals for, 21 against. They 
scored more than half of their 
goals for the season in one game. 

Pam Melcher, ’85, was the 
team’s leading scorer with nine 
goals. Julie Kinsky, ‘87, was 
second to Melcher with six. 
Mary Brouillette, ‘88, and Beth 
Roberts, °85, both had’ four 
scores. 

Defensively, the team got fine 
performances from Kristen 
Blair, ’86, Carolyn Van Leeuwen, 
88, and Michelle Vaillancourt, 
’88. Goalie Lisa Vaillancourt also 
had her fine moments. 


Field hockey team upbeat despite record 


by Debby Gavron 


The women’s field hockey 


‘team may not have ended their 
‘season with a bang. They may 


not have won any Sports victo- 
“ries over their opponents. They 
may not have ended with the 
‘most credible fall sports record. 
The 5-9-1 record may be a dis- 


if hak ae true 2 of the. 


team. 
Disguise or not, eee the 
Purple Knights did lose their 


last game of the season ina close 


2-1 battle against Johnson State, 
and, they did end the season with 
a 5-9-1 record. Their final stand- 
ings are not the .500 both the 


team and varsity coach Kathy 


O'Neil strived for, but they did 
play to their full potential and 


ability. 

According to Becky Knox the. 
team record and statistics were. 
deceiving. "If someone were to 
look at our record they would not 
know what a good team we had. 


We came a long way since the 


beginning of the season.” 
Plagued by inexperience, the 

first half of the season was a trial 

period for most players. Many 


had not played together before, 
since there were six freshmen on 
the team. Along side of the, “it’s 
all new to me:-I’m a freshman” 
scenario, many returning play- 
ers had. not touched a field 
hockey stick over the summer, 


‘let alone played in any real 
competition, 


“[nexperience was our down-. 


“fall at the beginning of the sea- 


son. We started the season with 
a 0-5-0 record. But, the second 
half of the season we finished 
5-4-1. We ended the season and 
really put things together,” 
O'Neil said. 

O'Neil noted that the turning 
point was the Keene State game: 
"I was really happy about the 
second half of the season. After 
Field Hockey cont on pg. 12 
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Roger Garrity 


Not being a fan of Boston- 
area athletic teams, I often find 
the Boston Globe sports section 
boring and uninformitive. 

For we who don’t believe that 
Boston is the center of the uni- 
verse (yes, there are a few of us), 
and for we who aren't rooting 
for the “home team”, the Globe 
sports section is less than ade- 
quate as an objective source of 
general sporting news. 

It is a misconception (held by 
many Boston-oriented St. 
Michael’s students) that the 
Globe is the bible of sports infor- 
mation. It is way overrated as a 
source of sports news in general, 
because practically the whole 
section is about Boston-area 
sports. 

Its content lacks in variety and 
dimension and national and 
international sports news 
receive little more space than 















Field Hockey 
con't from pg. 11 


the game against Keene we 
could have seriously won them 
all. We were always in the run- 
ning, never allowing a team to 
walk all over us.” 

The road trip to Maine was 
somewhat of a disappointment. 
“It was harder to play them, 
Bowdin and Bates, they were a 
different league of field hockey. 
We really didn’t have a.very 
good road trip.” 

Well, the road trip was short 
and over quickly, as was the sea- 
son itself. By the time everyone 
was getting to know each other 
and how they performed on the 
field, the season was over. The 
season came to a close on Tues- 
day, Oct. 23, the last home game 
for the 1984 field hockey team. 
They would host Johnson State 
on a grayish, overcast day. The 
crowd minimal, and the wind 
was brisk, as the Purple Knights 
took to the field. : 

In the beginning of the first 
half it was, St. Michael’s shot, 
Johnson State counter attack. 
Every offensive attempt to drive 
the ball past the Johnson defense 
was whisked away. Twenty-one 
minutes into the game the offen- 
sive force made contact with the 
net. Unfortunately for St. 
Michael’s it was Johnson’s Ellen 
Radolfy who was introduced. 
The remainder of the half went 
scoreless for both teams. 





Uncommentary 












they do in the Burlington Free 
Press. 

Sure it’s obvious that Boston- 
oriented athletics will dominate 
a Boston paper, this is logical. 
But often the barrage of Red 
Sox, Patriots, Celtics, Bruins, 
Boston College, etc. stories is so 
great it’s difficult to find any 
news that warrants its descrip- 
tion by the many modern day 
Copernicans as the best sports 
section available. 

An example of a typical Globe 
sports section is in the Friday, 
Oct. 26 issue. The lead story of 
this so-called “Sports Plus” is 
the firing of Ron Meyer by the 
New England Patriots. Fine, 
that’s important nationally as 
well as locally and warrants a 
lead spot. However, the next 
three full pages contain related 
stories The only other informa- 
tion on the first four pages is a 
Celtics 


The whistles blew and the 
second half was well under way 
however, with a slight new 
twist. St. Michael's was more 
into the real action of the game. 

O'Neil said, “We did a lot bet- 
ter in the second half than the 
first. We did not give up. We 
went into the second half as 
though it were any other game.” 

Often times a losing team gets 
discouraged and gives up. St. 
Michael’s was not about to give 
up. After another Johnson goal 
by Debbie Slaton assisted by 
Cathy Bagraw, there was no 
place left to go but onwards. 


With only five minutes left in 


the game Linda Davis, assisted 


by Kim Goodrich, broke through 


_the Johnson defense to score. 


The remaining minutes of the 
game were give and take, chase 
and follow as neither team could 
hold on to the ball long enough 
to score again. The final for the 
game ended 2-1, Johnson State. 

That game brought a close to 
the season and for two players 
their career at St. Michael's on 
the field hockey team is also 
over, Dina Sofis, halfback for the 
team played all four years 
attending St. Michael's. 

“She (Dina) was the defensive 
backbone of the team. She held 
the team together. Her leader- 
ship of the team will also be 
missed,” said O'Neil. 

The only other player lost to 
graduation is Kim Corbeil. Cor- 


story and an NBA 





preview. 

Page 5 is more about the 
Patriots with some NFL statis- 
tics and a preview of the upcom- 
ing Boston College football 


game. 
Page 6 is NFL odds and picks, 
schedule and standings — big 


deal. Finally a little non-Boston 
information, but it’s all standard 
“filler stuff” (as we call it at the 
Defender) — no news here. 

The seventh page is college 
football statistics and updates. 
Still no real news but the infor- 
mation is not easily found else- 
where and is of interest for 
non-Boston readers too. 

More college football includ- 
ing complete schedules for 149 
teams fills page 8, like anybody 
cares that Eastern Michigan is 
0-5-2 going into its game against 
Ball State. This stuff would be 
gravy if there was any meat to 
spread it on. So where's the...(1 


' 


beil was a rookie to the team as 
her senior year brought her to 
the position of goalie. Corbeil 
played goalie for much of the 
first half of the season along 
with first-year students Carrie 
Cunningham and Caroline 
Patrie. However, in the second 
half of the season Corbeil took to 
the field. 

O'Neil said, “Kim will be 
missed as well. She was a very 
aggressive player and made the 
rest of the team play just as 
aggressively.” 

“Next year we will only lose 


two players as to last year when 
we lost nine. I believe that this - 


year is the stepping stone for 
next year,’ said team member 
Lori Kenyon, ‘86. "We may not 
have had a .500 season, but isn’t 
it quality mot quantity that 
makes up a team?” | 

“We could go far next season. 
And as with all seasons, aim big 
now, shoot for it all and you may 
be surprised at what you get,” 
said Knox. 

“We shot for a .500 season 
and though we didn’t make it, we 
learned a lot about each other 


‘and the game,” said Kenyon. 


“We learned and showed our- 
selves just what we could do 
from the first game we played to 
the finale. And what we learned 
was that we were just as our title 
proclaims, we are a field hockey 
team,’ said O'Neil. 

“This is the type of sport as 








can’t bring myself to say it but 
you know what I mean). 

Look, here’s some on page 9 of 
the section. A wire story and 
“Sports Log,’ a twin to the Free 
Press’ “Sports Roundup,” is our 
first look at news that’s not 
related to the Boston area. 

Page 10 is the continuation of 
the Celtics and NBA stories 
from page 1. Page 11 has 
another Celtics story, a Bruins 
update and the wire service's 
coverage of the previous NHL 
games (brevity in stories like 
this is understandable in the 
New England edition due to 
time factors). 

Page 12, just what I was look- 
ing for — another Celtics pre- 
view and another NBA preview. 

Racing results, editorials and 
the scoreboard which is the most 
informative piece of informa- 
tion in the entire section, fill out 
the last three pages. 


are stand out stars. But no mat- 
ter how many ‘Geoff Starrs’ or 
any other scoring powers on a 
team, it’s the team that gets the 
person the ball to score. There is 
no one player that stands out in 
my eyes alone. Everyone played 
well and everyone had their 





with soccer, where sure, there 


Globe sports section overrated 


This is not an attempt tocom- 
pare the content and quality of 
the Globe directly with the Free 


Press or the Defender. 1 am not — 


trying to say that .the Globe 
sports is bad, but only that it 
doesn’t stand up to its acclaim. 

The Boston Globe is one of 
the top 10 newspapers in the 

_ country and its sportswriters are 
top-notch. But a paper of such 
high standing and wide circula- 
tion, a paper which all of New 
England turns to as its most reli- 
able news source, should 
attempt to convey the news 
more objectively and with a var- 
iety that satisfies all of its 
readers. 

The Globe sports section is 
often about as interesting for we 
non-Boston fans as the 
Defender sports section is to stu- 
dents at the University of Ver- 
mont. As big as the Globe is, it 
could better serve its readers. 


shining moments of glory,” said 
O'Neil. i 


Glory comes and glory goes, — 
periodic victories in a war often 


go unnoticed. However, the 
unity and positive attitude pos- 


sessed by any team goes on. For — 


the 1984 field hockey team the 
season has ended. 








DUNCAN 


at the 
Purple Knights 
home opener 
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~ Tom Caron 
Knightline 


The writer begins his weekly 
search for a subject to write 
about in this week's column. It’s 





already a day before deadline, 


and he realizes he’s been pro- 
crastinating too long. Time to 
get to work. 

Looking for a story, the writer 
heads over to the Ross Sport 
Center, “Home of the Purple 
Knights.” Surely, thinks the wri- 
ter, someone at the gym will fill 
me in on a hot tip, a new devel- 
opment on the sports scene, or a 
late-breaking news flash. 

“Men's soccer,’ mumbles a 
walkmanned work-study stu- 
dent checking IDs at the 
entrance. “I think they had a 
good season or something.” 

Indeed, men’s soccer! They 
just finished their first winning 
season ever. Or did they have 
one in the 60s? Come to think of 


- it, someone told me they went 


500 in the early ‘70s or 


| something. 


The writer arrives at the 
soccer field. But there is no one 
there; the season is over. And, 


after checking his mental notes, 


the writer cannot think of an 
angle on the soccer team that 
won't make him sound like an 
uninformed dolt. If I only knew 
when they last had a winning 


season, that is, if they've ever 
had one. I don’t even know if 
anyone on campus could tell me 
when the team’s last winning 
season was. 

History, the writer concludes, 
is not considered very important 
by the St. Michael’s athletic 
department. 

Heading back to the gym, the 
downtrodden writer tries to 
think of another subject for his 
column. While toying with the 
idea of writing yet another NBA 
preview, he absent-mindedly 
walks into a student wearing a 
now-familiar purple and gold 
rugby shirt. A tidal wave of ideas 
floods the writer’s mind. 

That’s it! I'll write the defini- 
tive story summarizing the 
rugby team’s fight to gain offi- 
cial recognition from the school. 
I'll make it obvious to readers 
that the administration has no 
logical choice than to recognize 
the ruggers as a club at St. 
Michael's. After all, the team’s 
going to play anyway, and the 
roof is going to fall in on the 
athletic department if someone 
gets hurt playing rugby and all 
the school can say is, “Well, we 
told them not to play here.” 

Reality slaps the writer back 
to the present. The rugby con- 
troversy is an old issue, and both 


parties involved seem to be 
pretty content to let things stay 
the way they are. 

Dejected again, the writer 
enters the gym, stopping in 
front of the trophy case to medi- 
tate and clear his head. Looking 
up at the “Hall of Fame,” the 
writer begins to think about 
changes in the St. Michael's 
athletic department since the 
“glory days” of the ‘50s. 

Til call Tony Nicodemo or 
Richard Tarrant and ask them 
what they think about the cur- 
rent state of St. Michael’s athlet- 
ics. They probably would have 
some pretty unflattering things 


_ to say. 


With basketball in mind, the 
writer heads upstairs, where his 
hopes rise at the site of all the 
action occurring around the 
training room. A_ million 
“profile’-type pieces begin to 
formulate in the writer’s mind. 
Profiles on Zafir Bludevich, Jim 
Casciano, and Sue Duprat begin 
to write themselves out for the 
writer. But they've all been done 
before, and there doesn’t seem to 
be a whole lot more to say about 
them. 

The writer knocks on the door 
of the men’s basketball office. 
Talking to the players and 
coaches, the writer is told whata 
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They'll be no column this week 


great recruiting season the 
Knights have had, and how stu- 
dent attitudes toward the team 
have turned 180 degrees from 
the old anti-hoop days of the late 
‘70s. One half of this year’s team 
thas never played intercollegiate 
basketball before, the writer is 
told, but they will be ready to 
step in and carry the team to its 
second winning season in nine 
years. 

Sounds an awful lot like ’82, 
thinks the writer. Or was that 
‘76? '54, maybe... 

The writer’s train of thought 
is broken off by the sight of two 
women basketball players. The 
writer asks them what they 
think this year’s team will be 
like. 

Unlike the men’s team, the 
women’s team is chock full of 
veterans returning from last sea- 
son, in which the Knights won 
16 games. By anybody's stand- 
ards, this year’s team should be 
even better. 

But last year’s team didn’t 
seem to win any big games, 
thinks the writer. And without a 
conference, they'll never make a 
post-season tournament. 

The writer makes his way out 
of the gym, and heads across 
campus to catch the shuttle to 
his home on north campus. In 






front of Alliot, he sees two 
hockey players entering Joyce 
Hall. 

The hockey team should have 
a good season; they could even 
make the playoffs, contemplates 
the writer. You really have to 
like that team. They epitomize 
the American sports tradition. 
You have to root for a team that 
works as hard as they do. Too 
bad they weren't Division II. 

Then again, they probably 
wouldn't work as hard as they do 
if they were Division II. 

Absent-mindedly missing the 
bus, the writer starts to walk 
north. Crossing the parking lot, 
he observes two students play- 
ing catch with a baseball. 

There’s a story, muses the 
writer. Why isn’t there baseball 
at St. Michael's? I can see drop- 
ping football, that’s a bit too 
expensive. But baseball isn’t, and 
there were Knight ballclubs for a 
long, long time. In fact, Ed Mar- 
key, Jr. was once captain of the 
team. Come to think of it, the 
sport was dropped the year after 
he graduated... 

The writer’s mind drifts off 
into thoughts which border libel. 

Finally, the writer returns 
home, dejectedly accepting the 
fact that there will be no column 
this week. 









































Briefs 


Student Boosters Meeting 

Plans are underway for the 
formation of a fan/booster club 
for St. Michael’s men’s basket- 
ball. Will Infantine is organizing 
the club and will hold a meeting 
Thursday, Nov. 8 at 6:30 p.m. 
Anyone interested is welcome to 
attend. 
Hoop Manager Needed 

The men’s basketball team is 
looking for a student interested 
in being an equipment manager 
for the 1984-85 season. Contact 
Paul Berry or a member of the 
coaching staff at the basketball 
office in Ross Sports Center, ext. 
2504 for more information. 
Men’s basketball to play Bosna 

Fans will get a chance to see a 
preview of what the 1984-85 
Purple Knights should look like 
tomorrow night. The Knights 
will play Bosna of Yugoslavia at 
the: Ross Sports Center at 7:30 
p-m. Bosna is an upper-level 
Yugoslavian amateur team. The 
team has won the Yugoslavian 
national title five times, and 
boasts four players from this 
summer's Yugoslavian Olympic 
team. 


Don't forget — 


Winter Sports Preview 
coming Nov. 14 


Ad deadline tomorrow! 
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Who’s we in St. Michael’s athletics | 


by Debby Gavron 


Every Wednesday evening, 
the same group of us gather 
together for the weekly 
Defender sports staff meeting. 
Discussions begin promptly at 6 
p.m. and conclude any time the- 
reafter. I usually receive a typical 
“hard core” sports article to pro- 
duce; however, this week I have 
been bestowed the authority to 
judge who in my eyes are the 
Most Valuable Players for thier 
respective fall sports. 

And the nominees for the 
MVP of the men’s soccer team 
are...goalie, John Jordan, ‘87; 
midfielder Geoff Starr, ’87; and 
sweeper Dan Byrnes, '86. 

And...the envelope please. 
The men’s soccer MVP is Geoff 
Starr. Starr led the Purple 
Knights this season with nine 
goals and four assists. Of the 14 
games played by St. Michael’s, 
Starr averaged 1.5 goals per 
game. (Starr scored, assisted or 
both in eight of the 14 games but 
six). After an injury which side- 
lined him early in the season, 
Starr came back and came back 
strong. He assisted Dan Sullivan 
in their opening game against 
Clarkson which they won 2-1. 
Starr was also the only player to 
score two goals in three games. 
The statistics written on paper 
show Starr's soccer ability. How- 
ever, watching Starr on the field 
you see a quick, skillful and agile 
player. 

‘Chosen as the nominees for 
the women’s soccer team MVP 





by Tom Caron 
“You really learn how to read 
people. Some will touch you, 


some will hug you, and some will © 


slug you.” 

That's how Wes Lockart, 
a.k.a. Duncan, the New Jersey 
Nets’ mascot, describes what he 
does for a living. 

Lockart, as Duncan, will 
appear at the men’s basketball 
team’s opening game against 
Stonehill on Nov. 16. 

“If you do a Special Olympics 
or March of Dimes gathering, 
the kids will grab and maul you 
but not mean it. If you’re in front 
of three drunk college students 
in the stands, they might whack 
you, but for a whole different 
reason.” 

“You basically learn to stay 
away from those groups. You've 
got to know what to expect from 


The psychology 


7/1984 


are right half Mary Brouillette, 
88; center half, Julie Kinsky, '87; 
and striker and center Pam 
Melcher, ‘85. The women’s 
MVP is another scoring stan- 
dout, Pam Melcher, tri-captain, 
led the team with nine goals and 
was tied with Brouilette and 
Joanne Stockton with two 
assists. Melcher returned this 
season as the most experienced 
St. Michael’s College player. 
Aside from the triumphant scor- 
ing feat of four goalsagainst St. 
Joseph, Melcher also scored 
three of the five goals against 
Lyndon State early in the season. 
Along with scoring the goals for 
the team Melcher was the com- 
munication like for the team. 
Whether it be between the team 
during play or through the refe- 
rees, Melcher: made. sure. her 
team knew what was going on 
and what was in store for them 
up the field. 

Candidates for the field 
hockey MVP were easy to 


choose. However, the final deci- - 


sion was very close. Candidates 
are; midfield or link Kim Good: 
rich, ’87; right wing Kate Cun- 
ningham, '86; sweeper and half 
back Mary Ann Pfaff, 86; and 
left wing Becky Knox, 87. After 
long consideration, choosen is 
Kim Goodrich. Goodrich was 
stated in the fall preview: guide 
as one of the top players going 
into the season. Another offen- 
sive player, Goodrich tied for the 
team lead in goals with Cun- 
ningham, each having five. 
Goodrich, however clearly led 
the team in assists with four. She 
was a strong consistent player, 


~~ playing in all of the 15 games. 


Along side of the scoring ability, 
Goodrich was fast and mobile as 


people.” 

Duncan is a 40-pound, seven- 
foot tall monstrosity with a pro- 
truding nose and party favors 
which come out of its nostrils 
when it exhales. Lockart has 
been playing the role of Duncan 
since the Nets decided to get a 
mascot three years ago. 


“I had met the Phanatic (the* 


Philadelphia Phillies’ mascot) a 
few years ago; our suits are made 
by the same people,” said Dunc... 
uh, Lockart. “we stayed in con- 
tact. A little later, Bob Moran, 
promotions director for the 
Nets, called me up in Virginia. I 
auditioned for them, and did a 
Nets/Bullets exhibition game.” 

Lockart had been in Virginia 
since he attended Old Dominion 
with St. Michael’s Assistant Bas- 
ketball Coach Tom Conrad. 





Sports Quiz 


1. What NFL team once used 
St. Michael's for pre- 
season training camp? 
Who wore the only two 
jerseys ever retired by the 
St. Michael’s men’s basket- 
ball team? 

. What is the official name 
. of the St. Michael’s College 
“ mascot? 


Answers to last week’s questions: 
1.. Indiana University 

2, 1,281 

4) Brazil 





Send answers, along with 
name and box number, to post 
office. box 2181, campus mail. 
The entry with the most correct 
answers will receive a $2 gift cer- 
tificate to the St. Michael's 
Rathskeller. e, 


: prec. heme 3- 
“not fed 
Anselm’ s. The 1984 caien es 


of being an NBA 





‘Pam Melcher, Joanne Kéefe, 


it was easy for her to interchange 
positions. with any teammate. 
She was also a very skillful and 
agile player who shows a great 
deal of talent. 

Men’s golf was the next sport 
on my agenda. There were three 
possible players chosen for this 
respected sport; Randy Wilson, 
Dave Gretkowski and Joe Haley. 
Winning hands down with a 
total score of 79.78 rounding off 


the season was Wilson. Wilson — 
finished the season as the No. 1. 


St. Michael's golfer: 

Wilson’s accomplishments 
this season include tying with 
Gretkowski for the lowest indi- 
vidual score, a 76. He also had 
the.lowest individual average of 
79.78. At the Goss Tournament, 
Wilson captured medalist 


-honors. with.a round of 80. At 
the New England Golf Cham- - 


pionships, Wilson along with 
teammates Gretowski, Haley 
and Dave Olio managed the low- 
est score, a 315. Wilson is a con- 
sistent golfer, his overall scores 
for an 18-hole golf game never 
varies five or six strokes from 
any other: 

Cross-country meets are e often 
very low-key sporting events at 
St. Michael's. There is not much 
said about the team, or individ- 


ual runners. for that matter. 


‘The women’s: team MVP is 
Lynda Dunn. Of the previously: 
held meets Dunn competed in 
five of the six. 

_ At the Bryant Invitational, 2 
3-mile course, Dunn finished 
10th on their 5,000 meter 
course. At the St. Michael's Invi- 
tational, Dunn finished third on 
mile course. She did 
e-tagainst 









After graduating from O.D. witht 
a degree in criminology, Lockart 
was hired to be a part-time mas- 
cot for WTAR, a radio station in 
Norfolk. As the WTAR Seagull, 
Lockart performed at college 
games 
(Triple-A affiliate of the New 
York Mets) contests. But, as his 
first summer as the Seegull came 
to a close, Lockart became less 
and less enchanted with 
prospects of entering the job 
market. “I didn’t get a full-time 
job in the fall, so they hired me 
full-time as the Seagull,” 
explained Lockart. 

But being a Gull was nothing 
compared to being a mascot in 
the National Basketball 
Association. 

“You lose four or five pounds 
a game. I drink a lot of water 


Athlete of Week 


The Defender Athletes.of the 


week for the week ending Nov. 2 . 


are the following members of 
the class of 85 who were 
members of fall varsity sports 
teams: 

Bob Martens, Chris Ozmun, 
Michael Murphy, men’s soccer; 


Joanne Stockton, Jenna Ruddy, 
women’s soccer; Dave Clement 
Thomas Flynn, Michael Ford, 
Gerry Gray, David Jones, 
Michael Tansey, men’s cross- 








‘respectively. 


and Tidewater Tides. 


the . 


Cross-Country Classic, Dunn 
finished second. In the tri-meet 
with the University of Vermont 
and Plattsburgh Dunn finished 
fourth. And at the Vermont 
State Women’s Collegiate Cross- 
Country Championship Dunn 
finished in eighth place. Dunn 
finished first for St. Michael’s in’ 
every meet she participated in. 

The men’s nominees include 
John Fournier, Brian Curtin and 
Tim Tetreault. St. Michael's 
graduate student Fournier 
received MVP. His accomplish- 
ments include the following 
races. At the St. Michael’s Invita- 
tional 10K race Fournier started 
the season with a first place vic- 
tory. His winning time was 
32:19. He ran the 8,000 memter 
race at the Bryant Invitational 
coming in sixth place. Against 
St. Anselm’s Fournier came in. 
fifth. At The 1984 Vermont 
State Men’s Collegiate Cross- 
Country Championship Fourn- 
ier placed second. When 
Norwich came to St. Michael's, 
Fournier won the meet with a 
time 32:19 only seconds behind 
the record. Fournier as well as 
Dunn were the top runners at St. 
Michael’s in their respected 
catagories. 

The last of the co-ed sports at 
St. Michael’s are the mens and 
womens tennis. team.. MVP ~ 
alternates for the women’s team 
include Eileen Berry, 88, Bev- 
erly Kasper, 86, and Janice Fay, 
"87.. Seeded= number one 
throughout the season in both 
singles and doubles is the 
women’s MVP, Fay. She ended 


the season with a 3-6 and ee 


singles and: 









ee was 


before each oe: Twear? 


two T-shirts at a time, and 
change those three times a 
game. I guess you could say it 
gets a little warm in there. 
Sometimes it doesn’t smell too 
good, either.” 

Besides working all 41 Nets 
home games, Lockart makes 
about 200 private appearances a 
year, including college games, 
grand: openings, company par- 
ties, private parties, weddings, 
and bar. mitzvahs. 

Lockart said he creates about 
100 different skits a year, using 
various props. “You really have 
to doctor it up. I've used hula 
skirts, skateboards, and jump 


_ropes. 
“I’m currently waiting for a. 


“Ghostbusters” outfit to be 
made, but I don’t know if it'll be 


country; Dina Sofis, Kim Cor- 
beil, field hockey; John Mahar, 
golf; Tim Bowen, Scott 
Cameron, Andre Casavant, 


_ many three game sets. 


Reh: x Reardon. ve : 


che AS Ge, * 
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" re ! 
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Although. this record does not 
show the true maginitude of her - 
performance. Fay is a very tal- 
ented and powerful player. 
Many of her matches although — 
she did not win were close three — 
set matches. Her doubles game 
often went three sets as well. 

The men’s tennis team also 
had three nominees, Steve Guil- 
main, Scott Cameron and Bob 
Greco. Guilmain was seeded the 
number one player for St. 
Michael’s and receives the MVP — 
for the team. Guilmain’s record 
was 2-7 for singles, and 3-4 fora, * 
the doubles. Guilmain was co- 
captain with Cameron.Cameron _ 
was also Guilmain’s doubles ~ 
partner. Guilmain also com- 
peted inthe ECAC’sandwonhis 
first set, 6-1, 2-6, 6-0. However, + | 
he lost in the second round, 6-3, - A . 
6-3. Guilmain, as with Fay, er et 
many opportunities to come — 
back and achieve more wins with’ “ 


a“ 









Ending the fall sports is the 
women’s volleyball team. Nomi- 
nees chosen for MVP were Julie 
Gallagher, °86, and Diane 
DeSantis, 85. The women’s vol- 
leyball MVP is setter Gallagher. - 
Being a setter, Gallagher zs 
achieved .272 average at the — 
attack. In observing oo are 
play you see an aggressive — 
player, who strives to a aoe ed 














af the hitters on the team, she is” 
one of the most consistent out 
side hitter. tg 
This week is over, an my’ bes- 
towed a will be as 














een by che time I appear at St 
Michael’s.” . 
It is such outrageous props 
and skits which have made Dun 
can a big hit with New Jerse 
Nets followers. 
“The fans’ response has been 
very positive,” said Lockart. 


7 


“Last year, our fan club voted for _ as 


their favorite player on the — 
team. | finished about allways 
through the¢'ist.’ (2 a 
Does that mean we can xR : 
to see Duncan starting for the — oN 
Nets sometime soon? ee poe 
“Maybe if Gminski and Daw- 
kins are both out with injuries,I 
might have to start doing wind ~ P 
sprints, ’ said a hesitant Duncan. i ie, 
“But I'll certainly stay here as- 
long as they'll keep me. I really ge 
can't see taking a nine-to- five. ae 
job after this.” en 









Steve Guilmain, men’s tennis; 
Jeanne Duffy, Ruth Reardon, 
women’s tennis; Diane DeSantis. 
and Kathy Johnson, volleyball. — 















Pre-registration 


Saturday, November 10 


Ross Sports Center 


For Core and Elective Courses | 


Admittance by CARD mailed by Registrar to Cam- 


_ pus Mailbox or local address. Any student not 
completing course selections at this time must 
wait until January 7. | 


Class of 1985 8- 9 a.m. 

Class of 1986 9:15-10:15 a.m. 
Class of 1987 10:30-11:30 a.m. 
Class of 1988 11:45-12:45 a.m. 


NO CARDS ISSUED ON 
NOVEMBER 10 


If you do not receive your card by Nov. 9, 


please come to the Registrar's office. 
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Chain buys Quik Stop 


by Paula Rooney 


The College Parkway Quik 
Stop closed Sunday and was 
replaced two days later by a 
similar convenience store. 
“Morgan’s” manager Fran 
DeMasi said the store, the 
newest of the Vermont Mor- 
gan Corp’s 15-store chain, 
opened late Tuesday after a 
one-day move. 

“It's a convenient store. 
We'll have basically what was 
in here before: beer, wine, 
chips, soda, canned goods, 
vegetables, newspapers, 
cigarettes etc.”, DeMasi said. 

Morgan’s will “cater to col- 
lege students and the com- 





Readers disregard issues, reporters say _ 


(CPS) — While they had the 
same trouble everybody else did 
sorting out the final debate 
between President Ronald Rea- 
gan and Walter Mondale, the 
college journalists who gathered 
to cover the event agreed most 
of their readers seem to support 
the president. 

In a post-debate roundtable 
discussion among the college 
reporters, and in subsequent 
interviews with other journal- 
ists, most of the journalists 
expressed a low view of their 
readers’ attitudes. 

Virtually all the participants 
in the roundtable, called to dis- 
cuss the college press’s role in 
the campaign, complained their 


munity,” he added. The store 
will be open Monday through 
Saturday from 6 a.m. to 11 
p.m., one hour later than the 
10 p.m. Quik Stop closing. On 
Sundays doors will open at 7 
a.m. and will close at 10 p.m. 

Vermont Morgan Corp. 
owner John Griffin, on-site at 
the old Quik Stop location 
Tuesday, oversees the 15 
stores in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, DeMasi said. 

DeMasi said five employ- 
ees, three of which are college 
students, have been hired but 
approximately eight to 10 
part-time workers will be 
needed. “Morgan's” is now 
accepting applications, 
DeMasi added. 


readers no longer cared about 
issues that don’t affect them 
directly. 

“] think students are saying 
‘Hey, Ronald Reagan has 
lowered the unemployment rate. 
I think I'll be able to get a job 
when I get out of college.’ And I 
don’t think they're looking at a 
lot of issues,’ observed Lamar 
Graham of The Maneater at the 
University of Missouri 
Columbia. 

“They're looking at economic 
prosperity and they're not look- 
ing so much at the nuclear war 
issue. They’re not looking at 
social 
school. They really don’t care 
about that,’ Graham said.- 


The Grateful Dead 
are coming 


to St. Michael’s! 


“Live 


Radio City 


Wed. night, 


from 
Music Hall” 


Nov. 7 


at Herrouet Theatre 


at 7 and 9 p.m. 
Admission $1.50 


Sponsored by Film Committee 
























issues like prayer in. 


Poetry readings offered : 


by Diane LeBlanc 


As the warm evenings of 
Indian summer grow fewer, 
what could be more inviting 
than an evening of poetry and 
wine and cheese in the intimate 


atmosphere of the Cold Island - 


Books store in Winooski. 

This year’s fall poetry reading 
series, which began Nov. 1, is 
featuring many of the area’s 
hard-working and_ under- 
recognized poets, according to 
Ken Caffrey, a participating 
poet who organized the event. 
Thirteen poets from the Bur- 
lington and Winooski area will 
read in the series, known as 
“Diverse Pursuits,’ which will 
run consecutive Thursdays at 8 
p.m. through Dec. 13. 

Paul Moutal, owner of Cold 
Island Books, likes to offer his 
store for readings by published 
authors as well as for private 
readings, Caffrey said. When 





“The youngsters, kids today, 
are the subject of our successful 
economic system,’ added Paul 
Delaney, deputy national editor 
of The New York Times. 

Noting that most college stu- 
dents have no awareness of the 
economic struggles of their par- 
ents and grandparents or of the 
political struggles of the civil 
rights and anti-war movements, 
Delaney contended “they have 
been spoon-fed so far in their 
lives and had access to good jobs 
and the good life. Another prob- 
lem is that they're carrying on 
the ‘me generation’ syndrome: 
looking out for number one.” 

Donna Zaccaro, daughter of 
vice presidential candidate Ger- 
aldine Ferraro and a recent 
Brown University grad who has 
been campaigning on campuses, 
agreed. 


House For Rent 


— North Campus 

— 3 or 4 Bedrooms 

— Living room 

— Kitchen 

— Partly furnished basement 
— Off-street parking 

— $575/month plus util. 

— Mon.-Fri. Call 658-4022 


Between 8 am- 12 pm only. 









e Repairs 





e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 


Moutai suggested a reading ser- 
ies by local poets, Caffrey volun- 
teered to organize the program, 
much out of his own desire to 
promote poetry in the area. Caf- 
frey, a 1983 graduate of St. 
Michael’s, attended the 1983 
Breadloaf Writing Workshop at 
Middlebury College and_ has 
been promoting similar read- 
ings in the area over the past two 
years. 

“I met all the poets who will 
read here through their consist- 
ent interest in the open poetry 
readings at the Church Street 
Center and at the German Club 
in Burlington,’ Caffrey said. Caf- 
frey said he considered these 
poets to have an interest level 
that went beyond the desire to 
just read in public. 

With the artistic help of Bob 
Linde, who donated a unique 
creative effort to design posters, 
Caffrey said his goal was to well- 


“T've found that a lot of college 
students are really apathetic and 
not as focused on the issues,” she 
said. “College life is sheltered, 
and students tend to think about 
their social calendars and their 
futures.” 

But reporters at the roundta- 
ble, which included students 
from Penn, Cottey College in 
Missouri and the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, among others, 
needed little convincing. 

“T think it boils down to (a) 
people don’t have enough 
knowledge of what’s going on, 


and (b) college students are very 


job-oriented,” Graham. said. 
“When you combine these two, 
you have a very conservative 
tendency.” 

Some of the reporters blamed 
the performance of their papers 
for the tendency, noting the 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT 05405 

655-1319 





Quality Work... 


-a lousy job,” he added. “Ir 


Near Champlain Mill! 


eShirts 

a Suedes & Leather 

, & Laundry 
LUE, CD 

We welcome St. Michacl’s students, faculty and staff. 

10% discount with 1D. 


publicize the readings. What 
makes a reading like this differ- — 
ent for these poets is audience 
interest. Caffrey likened the 
informal, open readings to the 
“secret lives of these poets.” 
This fall series is the “coming 
out ina different way, Caffrey 
said, 

The poets have diverse back- 
grounds yet each shares wide 
exposure to the creative writing — 
experience. The readings are 
free and everyone is invited to 
come hear these local poets read 
from their latest works. Fea- 
tured Nov. 1 were Tom Bartlett 
and Stephen Ellis. Coming up on — 
the following dates are: Nov. 8, 
Andrea Luna, Dave Cavanaugh, 
Sharon Webster; Nov. 15, Ralph 
Culver, Ken Caffrey; Nov. 25, 
Mary Bemis, Belinda Recio; Dec. _ 
6, Art Tishman, Bruce Holsap- 
ple; and Dec. 13, Steve Goldbera® 
Aron Tager. 






press assumes readers respond 

more to image than fact. o 
But Delaney of the Time: 

counselled “that is a kind of rule 


conference and do it.” 

“I became very inspired last 
night to have the college pres ‘ed 
doa better job than the national _ eS 
press,” said Glen Freyd of The 
Daily Pen at Penn. | = fa ey 











the national press woul 1¢ hi 
future I BS acy: think ¢ hat i uy 


at rake an active ee re Bs 
because there are definitely 
issues that are not beir 
covered.” . a; Rae 














GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS OK 

2814 Main Street, Winooski 
655-3373 

HAIRCUTS anytime — $5.00 

Open Tuesday-Friday 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. ‘| 

Saturday 7:30 a.m.-3 p.m. . 


Wash/Shampoo/Dry — $10.50 


Hairstyling 
(by appointment only) 4 


M-F 7:30-5:30 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 








